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UNIVERSAL & PICTURES 


COMPANY, INC. 





reports on its progress in providing 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE MILLIONS 


NIVERSAL PICTURES are enter- 

tainment designed for the 
millions . . . entertainment created 
to be enjoyed around the globe. 
Marking a further step in Universal’s 
program to give increasing emphasis 
to the production of pictures of top 
entertainment value, the company 
has further expanded its human re- 
sources of creative talent through 
the addition of a group of outstand- 
ing producers and directors. 


As Universal makes pictures, Uni- 
versal makes stars . . . developing more 
and more young actors and actresses in 
the same manner it developed such 
Universal stars as delightful Deanna 
Durbin, lovely Maria Montez, sen- 
sational Yvonne DeCarlo, hilarious 
Abbott & Costello. And the list could go 
on and on—Donald O’Connor, Turhan 
Bey, Charles Korvin, Ella Raines, Ann 
Blyth and Peggy Ryan—a host of tal- 
ented others. For good entertainment 
demands good talent. And Universal 
pictures are built to be good entertain- 
ment—to appeal to a vast market. 


Something of the size of the motion 
picture market is indicated by the 
90,000,000 to 100,000,000 cash admis- 
sions sold at American motion picture 
box offices each week—a total of 41% to 
514 billion cash sales a year in the 
United States alone. 


Universal’s policy of constant em- 
phasis on the most entertainment for the 
most people results in many different 
types of pictures. Current and coming 
Universal releases include such strong 
star, story and production values as: 


Scarlet Street — Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Dan Duryea 


Because of Him— Deanna Durbin, Charles 
Laughton, Franchot Tone 


tas in Paradise— Merle Oberon, Turhan 

Little Giant — Abbott & Costello 

Tangier— Maria Montez, Robert Paige, Sabu 

Canyon Passage—Dana Andrews, Brian Don- 
levy, Susan Hayward, Patricia Roc 

So Goes My Love—Myrna Loy, Don Ameche 


Shahrazad—yYvonne DeCarlo, Jean Pierre 
Aumont, Brian Donlevy 





A copy of the Annual Report will be 
gladly furnished on request to 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 














FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. to- 
day is in the strongest financial condi- 
tion in its history. It is therefore in a 
favorable position both to meet the 
problems of the post-war era and to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
growth and expansion along sound lines. 

Net profit, in the fiscal year ended 
November 3, 1945, after provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $5,981,000, was $3,910,928, the largest 
in the history of the company and com- 
paring with $3,412,701 in the preced- 





ing year. This net profit was equivalent 
to $4.86 per share. 


Rentals and sales of Universal pic- 
tures and other operating income to- 
taled $51,049,428 and compared with 
the all-time peak of $51,561,504 in the 
preceding year. 


Net working capital attained a new 
record high of $23,030,555. The ratio of 
current and working assets to current 
liabilities was $5.44 to $1 compared 
with $2.84 to $1 a year ago. 

The Board of Directors maintained 
dividends at the rate of $2 per year, 
voting four quarterly payments of 50 
cents per share. 


NEW WORLD-WIDE UNDERTAKINGS 
Universal is participating in the forma- 
tion of a new major American motion 
picture producing company to be known 
as International Pictures Corporation. 
This new company, to be jointly owned 
by Universal and the Leo Spitz-William 
Goetz interests, will acquire the story 
and production assets of International 
Pictures, Inc. (the present Spitz-Goetz 
company) which in its first two years 
of operation produced a number of 
outstanding hits. It plans to: 


1. Produce a minimum of 8 top pro- 
ductions annually for exclusive world- 
wide distribution through a new Anglo- 
American distributing organization of 
which it will be part owner. 





2. Establish its headquarters at the 
Universal studio in California. Universal 
will make available to it production facil- 
ities on a rental basis. 

Coincident with the organization of 
International Pictures, a new world- 
wide distributing organization to be 
known as United World Pictures Com- 
pany, Inc. is being formed. This new 
company, to be jointly owned by Inter- 
national Pictures (of which Universal 
will own half) and the J. Arthur Rank 
interests of Great Britain, plans to: 


1. Establish a world-wide selling and 
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distributing organization, which will make 
use of physical facilities of Universal in 
this country and abroad, and also of 
companies in the Rank Group, under 
lease arrangements. 


2. Distribute outstanding American 
and British films in United States, Great 
Britain and throughout the rest of the 
world. It expects to distribute a minimum 
of 8 American and 8 British pictures of 
distinction each year, starting Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. 


Arrangements among Universal, In- 
ternational and United World include 
the possible acquisition of theatres in 
key cities of the United States and 
throughout the world as “show win- 
dows” for the exhibition and exploita- 
tion of films. 


Universal’s participation in this new 
world-wide undertaking should give the 
company increasing prestige, both in 
this country and abroad, and there are 
other important advantages. However, 
it should be emphasized that the new 
arrangements will in no way interfere 
with Universal’s plans for increasing 
its own business, both in this country 
and abroad. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, 
Chairman of the Board 


N. J. BLUMBERG, President 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will 
continue to do so, confident in its belief that so long as it clings 
to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INSURED 
SAFETY 


Farm and Home Investment 
Certificates are a safe and profit- 
able investment. Safety of prin- 
cipal federally insured up to 
$5,000. Current dividend rate is 
24%4% per annum. 


They are legal investments in 
most states for banks, trust and 
insurance companies, guardians, 
trustees, and fiduciaries. Assets 
more than $34,000,000.00. 


Inquiries Invited 


FARM ano HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 























MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


Complete modern facilities are 
available for steel and iron fabri- 
cation. 


A large machine shop is equipped 
to handle the manufacture and 
repair of light and heavy ma- 
chinery and parts. Large lathes 
capable of heavy work. Gas and 
electric welding. 


Complete staff for new develop- 
ment work. Truck, rail and water 
transportation. 

Industrial Division 
CONSOLIDATED 
SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Morris Heights, New York 53, N. Y. 
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In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
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te Manual For 
SECURITY BUYERS 


Our helpful booklet explains 
trading rules and practices, mar- 
ket terms and describes the 
various ways of buying securities. 


Write for Booklet K-21 


FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil. Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top. 

Come what may, one need is ‘never 
completely filled—the need for compe- 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry. In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies. Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op- 
portunities. 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business. It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in amy business. It 
supplies the “know how” that enables 
top executives to manage amy business. 


How to get such executive training 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi- 
mance and Accounting. It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but executives! 


Takes months instead of years 


This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods. Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months. It 
does not interfere with a man’s present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours. More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed; many call it “a turning 
point in their lives.” 


Many prominent contributors 


One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of prominent contributors. 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J. Watson, President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; Frederick W. 
Pickard, Vice President and “Director, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., and Herman Steinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport; Brass Company. 


“Forging Ahead in Business’ *"—FREE! 


You can read the Institute’s stimulating 
story in the 64-pagé booklet “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” Convenient, time- 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli- 
gation. Simply fill in and mail the coupon! 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
free copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” 
will be mailed to you. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 380, 71 West 23rd St. 

New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of 


the 64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” 


Position..... 
Home Address 





Free Booklets 





Upon request on your letterhead, and with. 
out obligation, any of the booklets listed below 
will be sent direct. from. the issuing firm. 
Confine each letter to a for a single 


booklet, giving name and complete address, 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
Investments in Peacetime— A discussion of 
investment company funds, Yap to the tempo 
of the postwar world, affording broad diversifi- 
cation, not only in individual stocks but in 
industries—the surest way of minimizing risks 
in investment selection. 

Low-Priced Financial Company Stock — De- 
scriptive memorandum on shares of an invest- 
ment banking firm, a type of equity seldom 
available for public participation. 

Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. ; 


New Brokerage Account Primer — Simplified 
guide on trade procedure and practices on 
opening a new account, offered by a member 
firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 

A Participation in Frozen Foods—A compre- 
hensive analysis of one of the prominent com- 
panies in the canning and frozen food industry 
indicating the unique record of growth an 
promising future possibilities. 

Safety First—Income Second — Description of 
an insured investment medium of unquestioned 
safety, affording a pads yo yield of 3 per 
cent, available in full paid certificates to solve 
— ordinary and unusual investment prob- 
ems. 

From War to Peace—A graphically illustrate 
brochure showing the use of pictorial charts in 
explaining demobilization, reconversion, em- 
ployment, postwar markets, etc. Of particular 
interest to those preparing annual reports. 
Selected Dividend Payers — Three promising 
common stocks, actively traded over-the- 
counter securities which afford attractive 
yields, analyzed on the basis of postwar pros- 
pects. 

Low-Priced Bond Fund—Descriptive brochure 
of an investment fund composed of discount 
bonds with relatively high yield. Each issue 
is earning its interest requirement, and has 
paid its coupons since issuance. 

Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 


firm featuring neglected bonds in line for 
rehabilitation. 


Prospects and Profits for Plastics—Low labor 
costs to gross sales, with broadening applica- 
tion to the manufacturing of many important 
items in plastics, makes this industry one to 
anticipate steady and increasing profits. 

Hints for Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; fist 
of often misspelled words; rules for punctua- 
tion; guide to abbreviations, etc. Make request 
on business letterhead. 

Primer for Investors — Guide book for new 
investors to explain the terminology of Wall 
Street. Also a section devoted to estates, 
trusts _and wills. Prepared by the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

Know-As-You-Go Guide — Descriptive leaflet 
of the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 

Bond Investment—Plus — Description of an 
unusual fund, ane a managed portfolio of 
selected medium and lower grade bonds, which 
provides an opportunity for profit as well as 
stable income. Offered by a leading under- 
writer of registered open and investment com- 
pany securities. 

Equipment Financing—Description of a special 
service for manufacturers, distributors and — 
purchasers of new equipment for industry that 
simplifies procedures and effects savings. 
Long-Term Dividend Payers—Companies with 
unbroken dividend records over long —— of 
years afford a dependable source of income. 
A list of such issues has been compiled for 
consultation. 

New Building Beneficiaries — Forty-page sur- 
vey of the leading companies which will benefit 
in the coming boom in new construction predi- 
cated for the next five years. 
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Keystone 


The Case for 
Higher Interest Rates 





Cheap money policy works a hardship on major ele- 


ments of the population and is potentially inflationary 


frecer! policies governing interest 
rates during the past decade or 
more have been governed by stern 
necessity. Even before we started 
spending in earnest for war prepara- 
tion in 1940, the public debt had 
tripled in ten years, and our present 
debt is almost five and one-half times 
that outstanding in 1940.. Had we 
been forced to pay interest on this 
huge total at the rates prevailing in 
1930, interest charges during the 1945 
fiscal year would have been close to 
$10.5 billion instead of $3.6 billion, 
and the further increase in debt which 
has taken place since then would have 
made the interest burden almost in- 
tolerable. ’ 


Two Interest Policies 


To avoid any such eventuality, the 
Treasury has pursued two policies de- 
signed to lessen interest charges. On 
the one hand, it has reduced interest 
rates to record low levels; on the 
other, it has depended heavily on the 
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use of short term issues, which carry 
a lower coupon rate than longer term 
obligations. About a third of the 
marketable debt (not including sav- 
ings- bonds) now consists of short 
term securities. 

The accompanying savings to tax- 
payers are obvious and welcome. But 
other advantages are claimed for low 
interest rates as well. Treasury Sec- 
.retary Vinson, reaffirming his prede- 
cessor’s views on interest rates, has 
stated that low rates are “a stimulat- 
ing force in the economy generally.” 
He believes that this is a more im- 
portant factor than the savings to tax- 
payers. President Truman, in his re- 
cent Budget Message, said that “Low 
interest rates will be an important 
force in promoting . . . full production 
and full employment... .” 

This is the theory advocated by 
Lord Keynes. Simply stated, it 
holds that business expansion and 
other productive investment is stimu- 
lated by low interest rates and dis- 


Federal Reserve Building in Washington, D.C. 


couraged by high rates. This is quite 
true as far as it goes, but it begs the 
question of just how high a high 
money rate is, and its validity is thus 
strictly relative. Furthermore, it 
completely ignores the obvious fact 
that under present conditions or in- 
deed almost any conditions likely to 
be witnessed over the predictable fu- 
ture, interest rates will be an infinite- 
ly less important factor in the willing- 
ness of business to borrow than the 
general economic and political climate 
in which business functions. 


British Action 


The British Government’s action of 
last October in reducing the rate on 
its Treasury Deposit Receipts from 
1% per cent to 4% per cent has been 
cited as a precedent we might well 
follow. Just why we should be forced 
to follow England’s example is not 
clear, but it is worth considering that 
any such drastic step involves and in 
fact requires equally drastic controls 
over the banking system. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that the Act nationalizing the Bank 
of England provides that after na- 
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tionalization, “the Bank may if they 
think it necessary in the public inter- 
est, request information from and 
make recommendations to bankers, 
and may, if so authorized by the 
Treasury, issue directions to any 
banker for the purpose of securing 
that effect is given to any such re- 
quest or recommendation.” This 
country is assuredly ot ready to 
adopt any such plan as that. 

During the war, Treasury financ- 
ing and other monetary policies have 
been matters of day-to-day expedien- 
cy and have not been guided by any 
consistent, planned policy. If this 
drifting continues, interest rates may 
well be forced down further by Gov- 
ernment actions such as increased use 
of short term obligations in financing 
and support of Treasury issue prices 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
First Boston Corporation, in a recent 
study of the interest rate problem, 






HE 


has advocated an increase in the rate 
on Treasury Certificates from 74 per 
cent to one per cent as a means of sta- 
bilizing the rate structure around the 
present levels. It estimates that the 
eventual net annual cost to taxpayers 
of such an action, assuming a $275 
billion debt and the same proportion 
of short term issues to the total as 
prevailed last August, would be only 
$76 million. 


Offsetting Advantages 


Offsetting this loss to taxpayers (of 
whom there are now some 36 mil- 


-lion) would be a number of advan- 


tages to other groups which undoubt- 
edly include in their ranks practically 
all these taxpayers, and to the popula- 
tion as a whole. The decline in in- 
terest rates has been a severe hard- 
ship to investors, ‘who can currently 
obtain a return of only about three 
per cent on high grade preferred 


stocks, and less than that on high 
grade bonds. 

It is true that the trend of inter. 
est rates has brought large profits 
to holders of non-callable or long term 
senior securities, but these profits can 
be regarded as offsetting low interest 
or dividend incomes for investors as 
a class only on the unsound assump- 
tion that prices of such issues will al- 
ways remain as high as they are now. 

In addition to the nation’s 15 mil- 
lion investors, other sufferers are the 
71 million insurance policyholders 
and the nearly 50 million savings 
bank depositors. Policyholders pay 
the cost of low interest rates in lower 
dividends and increasing cost of in- 
surance, since insurance companies 
are unable to earn adequate returns 
on their investments. And since sav- 
ings banks are in the same position, 
they cannot afford to pay their de- 

Please turn to page 24 


Selections for the Hond Investor 


While there are still some reasonably attractive rail 
bond situations, some investors prefer lower yielding 


industrials and utilities. Here are six suggestions 


U nderlying rail bonds of the better 
grades are still the most popular 
of investment vehicles, but many in- 
vestors have a preference for lower- 
yielding industrial and utility obliga- 
tions. This, despite the fact that the 
industrials are frequently much more 
susceptible to changing economic 
conditions, and utilities labor under 
the disadvantage of being considered 
fair targets for the politician and fair 
game for the tax hunter. 

In addition to those who lean favor- 
ably towards the utilities and indus- 
trials, a large segment of the investing 
public turns to these descriptions to 
provide diversification. The half dozen 
issues presented in the tabulation have 
been selected for their suitability for 
inclusion in portfolios in which bond 
representation is essential or desired. 
They range from the highest grade of 
issues qualifying as bank investments 
to issues of medium investment 
quality. 


The Mountain States Telephone & | 


Telegraph company issue and the 
' 


New York Edison bond appear to 
offer the highest degree of safety of 
principal. The first-named company, 
controlled by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, provides tele- 
phone service for a 730,000 square 
mile Rocky Mountain territory com- 
pletely covering six states and parts 
of Idaho and Texas. The $30 million 
debenture issue comprises the entire 
funded debt. In the 12 months ended 
September 30, last, interest and mis 
cellaneous charges were covered 3.85 
times. 

The New York Edison issue is an 
assumed obligation of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, 
which provides electric, gas and steam 
service to a large part of the New 


- York metropolitan area, excluding 


Staten Island. 

Closely approaching the Mountain 
States and Edison issues in grade are 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company’s 
general 3%s of 1869. The company 
has a perpetual gas franchise covering 
most of the Brooklyn and part of the 
Queens boroughs of New York City. 
The market for all three of these 
higher grade bonds clesely follows the 
trend of money rates, but the Brook- 
lyn issue is somewhat more responsive 
to changes in business conditions than 
the obligation of the Edison organiza- 
tion, which serves a much broader 
field of utility usage. 

The three other issues represent the 
Canadian utility field and the domestic 
food and paper industries. Asset pro- 
tection in each case is adequate, and 
charges are well covered by earnings. 
Both principal and interest of the 
Saguenay bonds are payable in United 
States funds. 


5ix Bonds for Investment Portfolios 


Brooklyn Union Gas gen. 3%4s ’69 
Champion Paper deb. 3s ’65 
Continental Baking deb. 3s ’65 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 314s ’68 
New York Edison 3%s ’65 





Saguenay Power Co., Ltd., “A” 4%4s ’66 


Call Recent Net 

Price Market * Yield 
Pea ee 105% 107 3.08% 
a4 105% 10434 2.68 
shoei 105 104% 2.69 
ck getive 105 106% 2.85 
ag St 102% 103 3.02 
ESP Es 104 104 3.91 
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Co as is the promise in air 
transportation, and it is per- 
haps greater than in any other section 
of the list, its equities have taken on 
a glamour that intrigues some of the 
most stolid of investors. As measured 
by quotations, this is reflected in a 
more than 500 per cent advance in 
the Standard & Poor’s index for this 
group from a low of 101.2 in April, 
1942, to 613.4 at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1945. 

By way of comparison. the indus- 
trial stock index rose from 62.4 to 
142.7 over the same span, or about 
one-fourth as much percentagewise. 
Both of these indices are based upon 
1935-39 averages of 100. 


Discounting Future 


Whether. such an advance in less 
than four years is warranted, remains 
for the future to disclose. Certain it 
is, however, that the group long has 
been anticipating the future, rather 
than measuring current earnings and 
equities. For instance, the ten air 
transport leaders in the statistical 
comparison herewith pay dividends 
averaging but 4314 cents per share 
per annum, out of earnings averaging 
$1.66 per share. 

At their average price of 52, this 
means a price-earnings ratio averag- 
ing about 31-to-1, and a dividend 
yield averaging less than 1 (0.8) per 
cent (eliminating the three stocks not 
on cash dividend bases, the average 
yield is 1.1 per cent). Had the in- 
dustry already completed its major 
growth and reached an era of stabil- 
ity, and were it thus able-to pay out 
the bulk of its earnings in dividends, 
disbursements could be much greater, 
but heavy capital needs for further 
development will bar such a policy 
for some time to come. 

From the standpoint of present 
tangible equities ' behind the stocks, 
the picture is similar. The average 
book value of these issues, based on 
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Air Transport— 
Homance Plus Growth 


No doubts remain of dramatic potentialities 
for further growth but problems are manifold 
and quotations have advanced sensationally 


Curtiss 


latest balance sheets, is $13.77 per 
share. Thus, the average price is 
about four times the average book 
equity, once more suggesting an em- 
phasis on potentialities over actuali- 
ties. 

What are the remarkable growth 
prospects of this industry? Experts 
differ in their admittedly hazardous 
projections into the future. All recog- 
nize that general economic and finan- 
cial conditions, intensification of com- 
petition from other transportation 
media, political and even international 
considerations must‘be reckoned with, 
in addition to internal factors. 

One of the best independent sur- 
veys (made by four large financial 
institutions ; see FW, June 27, p. 7) 
concludes that domestic airlines will 
fly about 8 billion passenger miles by 
1950 (quadrupling the 1944 figure) 
and gross operating revenues will 
climb to $500 million (233 per cent), 
requiring three times as many planes 
with about five times as many seats 
(allowing for larger capacities, in- 
creased speeds and higher efficiency 
of modern equipment). 

Others see revenues eventually 
reaching $1. billion, some higher, and 
President Patterson of United Air 
Lines has gone on record with the 
belief that eventually domestic airlines 





New Air Transport 


could obtain 24 of the Pullman busi- 
ness, 4 of the railroad coach and in- 
terstate bus businesses, 4 of the rail- 
way express and parcel post busi- 
nesses and 1/10 of the less-than-car- 
load railroad freight business. It has 
even been suggested that all but local 
first-class mail eventually may be car- 
ried by the airlines. 


Competition Basis 


Heretofore, competition has not 
been on a price but on a speed basis, 
but some recent fare reductions, have 
redched down below first class plus 
Pullman lower berth figures between 
similar points. Reduced rates in all 
traffic categories at first adversely 
affect revenues and earnings. but, 
whether voluntary or otherwise, they 
ultimately narrow or eliminate the 
margin of disadvantage as compared 
with competitive transportation, thus 
opening up broader markets and 
countering the original adverse influ- 
ence upon intake and carry-through. 

Countless wartime demonstrations 
of the importance of a healthy and 
efficient air transport system have 
made the country—and the govern- 
ment—sufficiently air-minded that 
regulatory controls may be expected 
to be enacted and administered con- 

Please turn to page 25 


Staiistics on the Leading Airlines 











Earnings- 
Year —9 mo. Sept.— Indicated Recent 
Company 1943 1944 1944 1945 Dividend Price Yield 
American Airlines ....... a$2.59 a$3.42 a$3.33 $3.15 $1.00 80 1.3% 
Braniff Airways ......... 0.54 0.77 0.81 0.61 0.60 32 1.9 
Eastern Air Lines ....... 2.42 2.54 1.22 2.30 1.00 110 0.9 
National Air Lines ....... b0.003 b0.34 cD0.01 cD0.24 > See Pe 
Northwest Airlines ...... b1.45 b1.35 g0.72 1.04 0.50 52 1.0 
Pan American Airways.. 20.49 a041 N.R. N.R. k0.50 26 2.0 
Penn.-Central Airlines .. 0.55 0.81 0.76 1.67 0.25 41 0.6 
Transcont. & Western Air 2.12 2.82 2.09 n1.69 None 64 None 
United Air Lines ........ r2.13 3.79 3.23 2.51 0.50 50 1.0 
Western Air Lines ....... 0.22 0.33 0.27 0.91 None 31 None 
a—Adjusted for subsequent 2-for-1 split-up. b—Year ended following June 30. c—Five months 
ended November 30. ° f—No cash dividend, but paid 20% in stocki January 15, 1946. g—Three 


months ended September 30. 
charges. 


k—Paid in past twelve months. 
r—After contingency reserves 66 cents in 1943, 61 cents in 1944. N.R.—Not reported. 
be . 


n—After 79 cents non-recurring 








Good Yields from 


Investment Hails 


Yields from investment grade rail shares 


compare favorably with present yields 
from other types of securities. Further 
appreciation possibilities are still present 


N” that yields from industrial 
stocks in the strictly investment 
category have been cut down to 
around four per cent or less, and the 
hunt for a satisfactory yield from 
bond issues is stymied by a condition 
approaching famine, the yields of 
more than five per cent which may 
still be had from some of the better 
class rail stocks begin to take on an 
interesting aspect. 

When it is realized that each one 
of the three railroads under discus- 
sion here paid at least some dividend 
in every year of the 1930-1940 decade 
(when the national income dropped 
below the $50 billion mark for three 
successive years) it appears unthink- 
able that they should fail to earn and 
pay dividends comparing favorably 
with the present moderate rates, at 
least during the years while civilian 
shortages are being made up. There 
is also a fair chance that, with ex- 
cess profits taxes eliminated, they 
may do better than fulfill these mod- 
erate expectations. 


Wartime Disadvantages 


Chesapeake & Ohio has not bene- 
fitted from the war for the reason that 
it lost more in net income through 
excess profits taxes than it gained 
through the rather moderate stimula- 
tion which the war brought to its 
ordinarily stable traffic, 

This is borne out by the fact that 
peak earnings for the past decade 
were $5.79 a share, reached in 1941, 
before the excess profits tax became 
effective. The lowest earnings for the 
war period so far reported were $3.57 
in 1944, and the ten year average 
(1935 through 1944) was $4.23. 

. Actual earnings to be reported for 
1945 may be as low as $2.00 a share, 
but if so it will be due to the book- 
keeping charge which the company 
made in October to wind up its amor- 
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tization of enrergency facilities, and it 
represents an abnormal situation 
which will not carry into 1946. (For 
explanation of accelerated amortiza- 
tion charges, see F.W., Dec. 12, page 
3.) Earnings in 1946 should be nor- 
mal, with further benefits from E.P.T. 
elimination. 

The road is the country’s largest 
soft coal carrier, serving both the 
Great Lakes industrial area and ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard. It is well 
managed and operated, and has an ex- 
cellent financial record. While the 
currently proposed merger may bring 
in elements which will not be as stable 
as Chesapeake & Ohio has been in the 
past, the benefits may well tend to off- 
set this disadvantage. 


Dividend Record 


The regular dividend rate is $3.00, 
and while the usual 50-cent extra was 
not paid in 1945, there being a stock 
dividend of one-fortieth of a share of 
Pittston Company instead, dividends 
have totaled $3.50 in every other year 
since 1941. At 59 the yield is 5.1 
per cent with the regular dividend 
and 5.9 per cent counting the extra. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, with over 
10,000 miles of road in America’s 
“heavy industry” belt, is the country’s 
largest carrier. In 1944, for the first 
time, it took in over a billion dollars 
in gross revenues. 

The company’s traffic is very well 


. diversified and, consequently, may be 


expected to closely reflect the degree 
of national prosperity and the volume 
of national business. Much of the 
important main line is fully electrified, 
and while upkeep is expensive, there 
are compensating factors in the satis- 
faction accorded to users of the road’s 
facilities. 

The financial setup is a little un- 
usual in that a rather’ large portion of 
the system consists of leased lines in 





; and from which it receives suf 


_ which the parent company owns stock, 


cient 
revenue to pay about half of fixed 
charges. Pennsylvania also has a 
44.7 per cent interest in the.profitable 


| Norfelle & Western, and,’if need be, 


can draw substantial income from its 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Penn- 
sylvania Company. . 

Pennsylvania’s. dividend. record. is 
unique, in that some cash payment 
has been made in every year since 
1847. The present rate is $2.50. At 
a price of 47 the yield is 5.3 per cent. 
While the final amortization readjust- 
ment will affect 1945 earnings, lower 
taxes in 1946 should offset reduced 
gross, .and leave a satisfactory net 
income. 


Union Pacific is notable for its abil- 
ity to pay dividends, and earn them, 
under conditions which have driven 
competing railroads nearly to the 
wall. The record shows that from 
1918 to 1931 the road paid dividends 
of $10 a share, in 1932 $7.00, and 
from 1933 to date $6.00 annually. 


In addition to being able to earn 
these dividends in thin times, Union 
Pacific has accumulated over $200 
million in net working capital during 
the war (in spite of income and ex- 
cess profits taxes of $50 per share 
in some years) with which the com- 
pany can now pay off some $150 mil- 
lion of non-callable bonds coming due 
this year and next. This will save 
about $6 million annually in interest 
charges, or nearly half the present 
total. 


Other Holdings 


The company owns something like 
$90 million in investments in other 
railroads, and is one of the largest 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, and Illinois Cen- 
tral. It also owns the famous Sun 
Valley, and has over 300 producing 
oil wells. 


This demonstrated superior earning 
power leads to a justifiable hope that, 
when present labor and readjustment 
difficulties have been ironed out, and 
currently maturing bonds have been 
paid off, the old $10 dividend rate 
may be restored, perhaps by one or 
two easy stages. 


At the present price of 150 Union 
Pacific common yields about four per 
cent on the present dividend. It is 
probably cheaper, value for value, 
than many lower priced issues. 
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A Statistical Appraisal 
Of haiser-Frazer Stock 


Per car profit margins plus sales volume to 


be attained still are matters of opinion. But on 


these factors will hinge stock’s future value 


CG urrent speculation in the stock 
of the recently organized Kais- 
er-Frazer Corporation is reminiscent 
of (although not analogous to) that 
which attended the offering of Ford 
Motor Company, Ltd., of England in 
December 1928. The American re- 
ceipts for the Ford stock, which was 
offered in London at £1 ($4.85) a 
share, went to 24% before the end 
of the first month, which was the 
highest the stock ever attained. 

The Kaiser company, organized 
last August by the war’s industrial 
iconoclast, Henry J. Kaiser, and 
Joseph W. Frazer, head of Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation, floated its 
initial stock issue (1.7 million shares 
publicly and 500,000 shares to or- 
ganizers) the following month at $10 
a share. With the magic lent to 
the issue by Mr. Kaiser’s reputation, 
the public in a few days bid the stock 
up to 14%, after which it fluctuated 
between 1134 and 1534 until the end 
of the year. 


Stock Booms 


In January, after it became known 
that an additional 1.8 million shares 
had been registered with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, the 
stock boomed to 24%. The new 
shares were offered at 20%, and af- 
terwards the market in the stock went 
to around 21-22. (The book value 
of the stock was $8.90 a share prior 
to the latest offering, and is now 
$13.50 a share.) 

To be worth $24 a share this stock 
should produce earnings of about $2 
a share, equivalént to $8 million on 
the 4 million outstanding. shares—12- 
to-1 representing a fair ratio for a 
new company of this type. In the ab- 
sence of an experience record for 
Kaiser-Frazer, the only available 
basis on which to estimate volume of 
net income is the record of operating 
results of other companies in the au- 
tomotive field in the best years im- 
inediately preceding the war. 
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Taking three representative compa- 
nies in the industry—Chrysler, Stu- 
debaker and Hudson—and computing 
their net income per car sold in 1941, 
1937 and 1936, it is found that in 
1941 thesé companies averaged $35 
per car, the three-year average being 
slightly more than $30 per car. These 
figures probably tend to exaggerate 
rather than understate the per car 
profit, since net income of these com- 
panies also included the profit from 
sales of parts. The volume of parts 
sales would naturally be greater for 
a long established manufacturer, with 
cars produced in previous years still 


operating on the road, than for a new 


producer. 

In addition, these results are after 
taxes. With the higher tax rates cur- 
rently in effect, pretax margins would 
have to be larger to produce the same 
per car earnings. For the sake of be- 
ing on the conservative side, as well 
as in recognition of higher current 
labor costs, $30 per car is probably 
the better figure to use. 

Another factor in determining 
profit expectations of Kaiser-Frazer 
is the company’s probable production 
volume. With the accumulated war- 
time demand for an estimated 18 mil- 
lion cars, it seems safe to suppose that, 
for several years, the company can 
easily find a market for its maximum 
output, if the product meets with pub- 
lic approval. Under less favorable 
conditions the market for company’s 
product would be more problematic. 
The automobile field has been, and 
should continue to be, in normal 
times, highly competitive. In addition, 
Kaiser’s dependence upon outside 
suppliers makes it more vulnerable 
than some competitors to unsettled 
economic and labor conditions. 

The prospectus of the company 
indicates expected production of the 
Kaiser car at 13,333 units a month 
by next summer, and a presently 
planned ultimate capacity of 1,000 a 
day at the Willow Run plant. As- 


Frazer 


New Product 


suming 250 working days a year, the 
ultimate capacity then would be 250,- 
000 cars annually, with a level of 
160,000 cars a year attained by next 
summer. ' 

It may be assumed that the first 
year’s production, expected to start 
next May, will fall between these two 
figures, or at about 205,000 cars, and 
subsequent years’ at 250,000. (Some 
of this output may be diverted to the 
proposed Pacific Coast assembly 
plant when it is acquired.) 

Output of 205,000 cars at $30 each 
would produce net income of $6.15 
million, or $1.54 a share, while the 
anticipated ultimate output would re- 
sult in $1.87 a share. A ratio of 12-. 
to-1 would suggest a market value of 
around 18 at the lower production 
rate, and 22 at the higher. 


Profit Margins 


The method employed ef course 
suggests only roughly a possible value 
for the stock—individual companies 
show widely varying profit margins 
per car, and the same companies in 
different years have considerable dis- 
parity in unit profits. The Kaiser 
company’s unit price has not even 
been determined as yet, and the fact 
that no 1942 level exists upon which 
the Office of Price Administration 
can base it may operate to the com- 
pany’s considerable advantage. On 
sales of 250,000 cars, as little as $10 
more (after taxes) for each car 
would add 62 cents per share to com- 
pany earnings. 

But it must also be observed that 
the company’s recent agreement with 
its workers calls for payment into a 
bonus fund of $5 per car shipped. 
Furthermore, the company is neces- 
sarily starting out with a new organi- 
zation and, in spite of the indicated 
competence of the individuals com- 
prising it, they still lack the experi- 
ence of working together as a unit— 
an advantage possessed by the older 
companies in the field. 
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War Has Boomed 


The Restaurant Business 


Basically the industry is cyclical and highly 


competitive with most stocks speculative, but 


nearby earnings should continue above prewar 


( open is normally keen 
among restaurants, largely be- 
cause it is one field open to those with 
limited capital. An individual may 
open a small restaurant or diner in 
the vicinity of a large unit of a long 
established chain with reasonable as- 
surance that, observing accepted 
standards, he will draw a certain por- 
tion of customers from his neighbor. 
As affecting the larger chains, com- 
petition is generally on a price basis. 
There are exceptions, such as Shat- 
tuck, whose success has been based 
upon emphasizing high quality; yet 
it, too, may be said to offer price com- 
petition at the “atmosphere” level. 


Success Basis 


The success of a restaurant chain 
is usually based upon the application 
of available capital to the establish- 
ment of relatively large restaurants, 
capable of volume business, in likely 
population centers. Individual loca- 
tions are thus of great importance and 
from this fact arose some of the dif- 
ficulties of the depression era. Loca- 
tions were protected by outright pur- 
chase (sometimes with additional 
space which had to be kept rented to 
others) or more often by lease under 
long term contracts. A prolonged 
decline in business due to external 
influences could thus change a unit 
from a reasonably profitable to a heav- 
ily losing basis, and the rigidity of the 
terms and long lives of the leases 
barred prompt adjustments. 

Gradually, as expirations have oc- 
curred or as other developments have 
permitted, renewed leases have car- 
ried more reasonable rentals and have 
been made more flexible, often upon 
the basis of percentage of volume. 
Moreover, many unprofitable loca- 
tions have been abandoned. 

Among the seven companies repre- 
sented in the statistical compilation, 


Bickford’s has achieved an over-all’ 


net increase in its chain from 37 units 
in 1929 to 96 in 1944, Horn & Hard- 


art (N.Y.) has grown from 38 to 79 
units (including 6 and 34 retail stores, 
respectively), and Shattuck shows a 
gain from 36 to 44 units (including 
candy stores). The others have shown 
net reductions in their chains, Childs 
from 114 to 62 (now 59), Exchange 
Buffet from 35 to 21 (restaurants 
only—company once operated some 
cigar stores independently of restau- 
rants), Thompson from 121 to 91, 
and Waldorf from 147 to 121. 

In point. of revenues from all 
sources, these seven companies rank 
as follows: Shattuck $32.6 million, 
Horn & Hardart $28.7 million, Childs 
$20.6 million, Waldorf $17.8 million; 
Bickford’s $17.5 million, Thompson 
$15.3 million and Exchange Buffet $3 
million. 

On per-store bases, however, they 
rank: Shattuck $741,636, Horn & 
Hardart $358,728, Childs $280,018, 
Bickford’s $181,792, Thompson 
$164,024, Waldorf $144,623, and Ex- 
change Buffet $141,809. In terms of 
sales per share of stock, they rank 
Thompson $85.23, Childs $63.54, 
Bickford’s $57.61, Horn & Hardart 
(N. Y.) $51.24, Waldorf $41.75, 
Shattuck $29.15, and Exchange Buf- 
fet $12.18. 

It must be recognized that not all 
of those figures are strictly compar- 
able. For instance, Shattuck’s 
wholesale and retail candy business is 
said to account for roughly three- 
eighths of sales (but a larger propor- 
tion of profits), leaving five-eighths 
contributed by restaurant, liquor and 





fountain business. Eliminating candy 
sales on this basis would bring re- 
maining sales down to about $204 
million, sales per store to $463,523 
and sales per share to $18.22. Again, 
the units of Horn & Hardart, which 
does not segregate sales, are about 
57 per cent restaurants and 43 per 
cent retail shops, with unit sales ma- 
terially greater for the former. 


Not Top Investments 


By reason of the nature of the busi- 
ness, none of these issues is of top in- 
vestment rank. Quality is roughly in 
inverse relation to yields, that is 
Horn & Hardart and Shattuck are 
above-average, Bickford’s, Thompson 
and Waldorf average, Exchange Buf- 
fet below-average, and Childs grade 
depends upon the probably satisfac- 
tory basis upon which the equity 
shares emerge from the present re- 
ceivership. The average yield is 4.6 
per cent, but the six dividend-payers 
alone average just five per cent—an 
above-average group return today. 

The restaurant business had no ma- 
jor reconversion or renegotiation 
problems. Perhaps its biggest im- 
mediate threat lies in the general la- 
bor unrest, for the chains are strong- 
ly unionized and an estimated one- 
fourth of the sales dollar is consumed 
by wages and salaries. »In only two 
cases will tax reductions prove sig- 
nificant—Shattuck’s 1944 net on the 
new 38 per cent tax basis would have 
been about double the actually report- 
ed $1.11 per share, Horn & Hard- 
art’s would have been $2.67 vs. $2.10 
actually reported. 

The balance of factors suggests re- 
duced sales from wartime levels, 
which resulted from high employment 
at high wages, but at least for the 
next year or two, considerably better 
than prewar volume. This, together 
with somewhat higher prices after 
ceilings are lifted, better real estate 
or rental situations, improved efficien- 
cy and in some cases tax savings, may 
offset higher food and labor costs. 


The Leading Restaurant Chains 


Earnings-———_—— 





Y ear: 

Company 1943 1944 
Bickford’s, Inc. ........ $1.79 $1.32 
Childs Company ....... 1.18 2.77 
Exchange Buffet ....... §0.36  §0.55 
Horn & Hardart (N. Y.) 2.37 2.10 
Shattuck, Frank G....... 1.39 1.11 
Thompson, John R. .... 2.74 1.70 
Waldorf System ........ 1.34 1.94 





*On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
months ended October. 
N.R.—Not reported. 





{ Eleven months ended November. 
| Includes 20 cents extra in January. 


—Nine Months— _— Indicated Recent 
1944 1945 Dividend Price Yield 
N.R. N.R. — $1.20 $20 6.0% 
$2.31 $2.28 None 13 ass 
$0.22 0.24 0.50 9. 415.68 
N.R. N.R. 71.80 *42 4.3 
- 0.74 0.61 1.00 24 4.2 
1.43 0.97 1.00 19 5.3 
0.93 0.81 **1.25 19 6.6 
$ Years ended April. $ Six 


**Includes 25 cents extra in January. 
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Commodity Stocks 





As Inflation Hedges 


Theoretically, shares of commodity enterprises should 
afford excellent inflation protection; but even in 


addition to OPA there are limitations and exceptions 


nvestors anxious to safeguard the 
I ultimate purchasing power of their 
capital are showing mounting interest 
in the inflation hedge characteristics 
of common stocks in the so-called 
commodity groups — particularly is- 
sues in the oil, metal, paper, beverage, 
food processing, tobacco and similar 
groups which own or carry large in- 
ventories of. raw or semi-finished 
materials. 

Theoretically, the shares of com- 
modity enterprises should afford ex- 
cellent protection against inflation, but 
it is true only as a general observa- 
tion. Too many other factors enter 
into every security situation to make 
it safe for the investor to rest his 
choice solely on the inflation hedge 
characteristic. Often, too often in fact, 
the adverse factors more than coun- 
terbalance the benefit derived from 
large, low-cost inventories of basic or 
other materials. 


Issues Excluded 

While any article of commerce 
properly may be called a commodity, 
security market practice has narrowed 
the implication of the word to basic 
raw materials or intermediate prod- 
ucts. Further, it is logical to exclude 
from groupings of commodity stocks 
the issues of companies which by-pass 
the necessity of maintaining large in- 
ventories of raw materials by hedging 
in the contract markets. Cotton tex- 
tile makers, for example, protect fu- 
ture requirements by purchases of 
cotton options, and flouring mill and 
other grain processors stabilize their 


. faw material costs by the purchase of 


grain options. 

Other contract markets offer sim- 
ilar protection to silk, wool, sugar and 
other consumers lacking storage fa- 
cilities or unable, or unwilling, to 
finance outright purchases of large 
stocks of actual materials. Thereby, 
however, they virtually cancel out the 
profit advantage that would accrue 
from a rising market in finished ma- 
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terials and eliminate themselves from 
consideration as commodity compa- 
nies—in the stock market sense. 

Price controls, imposed during the 
war, are stubbornly insisted upon by 
OPA as peacetime measures. In con- 
sequence many companies with large 
inventories or reserves are excluded, 
for the duration of price controls at 
least, from consideration as inflation 
beneficiaries, and their shares as in- 
flation hedges. 

Commodity stocks, judiciously se- 
lected, offer at least a partial hedge 
against the dangers inherent in infla- 
tion because of the benefits such com- 
panies derive from a sharp increase in 
the general price level. With raw 
materials bought at low prices already 
in hand, or developed in underground 
reserves and requiring only extraction 
to become available, they are in much 
better position than those concerns 
which must buy raw materials or in- 
termediate items at current market 
valuations. This advantage is partic- 
ularly important when, as is often the 
case, items produced from low-cost 
materials enter into competition with 
those made from higher-cost materials. 

It must be borne in mind, naturally, 
that an inflation hedge is not neces- 
sarily of investment caliber. Often it 
is not. While the effect of inflation is 





one factor in appraising the merits of 
an issue it is not the determining one ; 
it is not even a fundamental, and in 
the long run fundamentals aetermine 
investment values. An inflation hedge 
is simply an issue which, in the early 
period of an inflationary cycle, or 
prior to its inception, gives promise 
of better-than-average earnings and 
appreciation for the duration of the 
inflation, or until deflation sets in. 

In the inflationary period following 
World War I, extractive issues 
proved among the best vehicles for 
the maintenance of invested capital ; 
but the old established, conservatively 
managed corporations did the best job 
of meeting the problems of both the 
inflation and the subsequent deflation. 
It may be anticipated that to a reason- 
able extent the pattern of the earlier 
inflation will be paralleled in the pres- 
ent cycle, but not necessarily with the 
principal groups in the same relative 
position. In the extractive category 
the coppers, oils, sulphur and salt in- 
dustries are among those in the best 
positions, while other important com- 
modity groups include paper, tobacco, 
vegetable oils, cement, chemical, food 
processing and others. 


Extractive Companies 


The important extractive companies 
are fortified with developed reserves 
of ore, petroleum or other under- 
ground assets ample to supply reduc- 
tion, refining or processing capacity 
for many years. Freeport Sulphur’s 
blocked out reserves, for illustration, 
are considered sufficient for the next 
quarter century of capacity operation. 
Continental Oil, with production 
double its 15 million barrel refinery 
capacity, sells half its output to other 
refiners at current prices, thereby in- 

Please turn to page 27 


Common Stocks With Inflation Hedge Characteristics 








Earning: Dividends 

Annual Interim Paid Recent Indic. 

Stock 1943 1944 1944 1945 1944 1945 Price Yield 

American Tobacco “B”... $4.32 $3.72 N.R. N.R. $3.25 $3.25 92 3.5% 
Champion Paper ......... a2.45 a2.05 b$1.28 b$1.53 1.00 1.25 51 24 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 3.01 2.57 e1.87 ¢2.69 1.20 1.60 39 4.1 
Distillers-Seagrams ...... £5.28 £6.12 83. - Bs. 41 j2.22 j222 103 1.9 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 3.10 3.20 19 200 2.12% 54 3.9 
Glidden Company ........ k1.88 k2.02 ine i 13 0.90 1.20 44 2,7 
International Salt ........ 2.94 2.70 ml1.14 m1.47 2.00 2.50 59 4.2 
Kennecott Copper ....... n4.16 3.59 nm1.99 nm1.51 2.50 2.50 55 4.5 
Lehigh Portland Cement.. 1.98 1.20 p0.67 p0.59 1.00 1.00 45 2.2 
Spencer Kellogg .......... r2.93 13.54 Ere r2.49 1.80 180- 44 41 
United Coston” & Carbide 3.65 3.72 e2.96 e312 3.00 3.00 82 3.7 
Wesson Oil & Snow...... 13.33 12.27 site r2.83 1.50 1.50 40 3.7 





N.R.—Not Reported. a—Fiscal year ended April 30 of following year. b—28 weeks ended Novem- 


ber 11. c—To pay 50 cents March 11, 


Canadian funds. k— 


1946. e—Nine months ended Sepetmber 30. 
ended July 31 Of following year. g—Three months ended October 31. 
iscal year ended October 31. 
ciation but before depletion. p—12 months ended September 30. 


f—Fiscal year 
h—Calendar year. j—In 
m—Six months ended June 30. n—After depre- 
r—Fiscal year ended August 31. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility Is assumed for their accuracy. 


Opinions are based on data 


Prices Are as of the Closing Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Autocar Cc 

Stock is speculative, but at 37 may 
be held on present strong outlook. 
(No cash divs. but pd. stk. divs. of 
1/10 sh. $20 par 5% pfd. in Oct. 
1944 & 1945.) In December company 
was producing at its capacity of 25 
heavy duty trucks daily against a 
backlog still equivalent to five months’ 
normal output and had signed the first 
postwar truck builder’s contract with 
a U. A. W.-C. I. O. labor union. In 
nine months through September earn- 
ings were $1.69 vs. $1.78 per share a 
year before. In the whole of 1944, 
sharply reduced taxes ($7.98 . vs. 
$22.31 per share) held net at $2.99 
vs. $3.82 per share. Atlas Corpora- 
tion recently bought and/or has an 
option on most of the preferred stock. 


Black & Decker B 


Currently priced at 37, shares con- 
tinue to have speculative possibilities. 


(Reg. div. at $1.60 an. rate.) A mod- 


erate sales reduction inthe fiscal year 
ended September was largely ab- 
sorbed by reduced taxes and contin- 
gency reserve, net standing at $2.13 
vs. $2.23 per share. Adjusted to a 
38 per cent tax, 1944-45 earnings 
would have approximated $5.50 per 
share before 51 cents contingency re- 
serve. Although unfilled orders de- 
creased $5 million during the year, 
abnormal demand for some standard 
products has forced temporary dis- 
continuance of others and delays in 
production of new items. Company 
is a leader in portable electric and 
other motor driven tools and acces- 
sories. 


Cornell-Dubilier Cae 
A business cycle issue, with growth 
characteristics. Recent price, 26. 


(Qu. divs. at 80-cent an. rate.) Rep- 


resenting world leadership in capaci- 


tators (fixed electrical condensers), 
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company was prepared to resume 
civilian production back in August 
and whereas the half year ended 
March returned but 96 cents vs. $1.33 
per share a year before, the six 
months ended September showed 41 
vs. 38 cents per share. Full-year net 
of $1.37 vs. $1.71 per share was after 
$3.68 vs. $5.16 taxes. Civilian back- 
log is officially described as approxi- 
mately equal to wartime backlog of 
military business and the three 
months through December showed 
sales at a $16 million annual rate. In 
1944-45, volume was $19.9 million vs. 
$21.5 million in 1943-44. 


Edison Bros. Stores B 

Price of 32 anticipates tax benefits 
and further growth. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $1 an. rate, plus 50-cent Dec. 
extra.) Iti the past 15 years, the 
number of women’s shoe and acces- 
sory stores operated by this company 
increased 400 per cent—from 34 to 
169-—- while per store sales were 
climbing 140 per cent, from $109,707 
to $263,566. Total sales rose 1,100 
per cent to $44.5 million from $3.7 
million, without an interruption. In 
the past decade net ranged between 
22 per cent under and 43 per cent over 
an average of $1.10 per split share. 
The six months through last June re- 
turned 77 cents vs. 53 cents per split 
share, notwithstanding $2.72 vs. $1.32 
taxes on income. Stock recently was 
split two-for-one. 


General Time Instruments C+ 

Advance to 46 reflected expecta- 
tions of peacetime earnings come-back. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an.-rate plus 35 
cents “final” Jan, 2.) Company pro- 
duces a wide range of clocks, non- 
jewelled watches, bank lock and other 
timing and time-recording devices, 
under the Seth Thomas, Big Ben, 
Baby Beu, Stromberg and Sterling 





names; also distributes Warren. Tele- 
chron systems. Had this year’s tax 
rate then prevailed, net in the 40 
weeks through October 6 would have 
approximated $6.11 vs. $8.49 per 
share a year before, instead of $1.80 
vs. $1.81 as reported. In 1944 and 
1945, most of the outstanding $3.9 
million 6 per cent preferred stock was 
exchanged for $3.6 million 4% per 
cent preferred and the remainder was 
redeemed. 


Greyhound Corporation B 

At 34, normal earning power and 
growth potentialities are conserva- 
tively appraised. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$1.40 an. rate.) Company has issued 
239,127 common shares in acquisi- 
tion of the important Florida Motor 
Lines, bringing equity capitalization 
to 3.1 million shares. System has on 
order about 1,000 buses for 1946 and 
1947 delivery and contemplates total 
capital expenditures of about $35 mil- 
lion, including terminal facilities. 
Cash and equivalent totals $65.5 mil- 
lion vs. $61.5 million current liabili- 
ties. Nine months’ earnings equalled 
$2.75 vs. $2.90 per share a year be- 
fore, after $11.17 vs. $11.89. per 
share taxes on income. The Decem- 
ber quarter will reflect strike losses. 


Kansas City Southern C 
While the non-dividend | paying 
shares obviously are speculative, price 
of 31 ts only three times consolidated © 
earnings. (Non-cum. pfd. paying $2. 
of $4 pref. rate.) Company owns the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, but does not 
take that road’s earnings into its own 
accounts. If it did, the eleven months 
through November would have shown 
$10.41 vs. $9.00 per share earned 2 
year before, instead of $7.47 vs. $6.14 
as reported. Most of the gain actually 
reported can be ascribed to a $1.15 
per share saving in interest, reflecting 
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debt reduction and refunding; lower 
expenses and taxes about offset re- 
duced revenues. It is expected that 
directors soon will resume..full. $4 
dividends on the non-cumulatiye pre- 
ferredyspaving the way for common 


dividend resumption. (Also -FW, 
July, 25.) 
Minneapolis-Moline i a 


Stock does not offer outstanding 
value, even at 15. (Pfd. dividend 
arrears, $34.37 Feb. 15.) | Sales 
climbed from $23.5 million in 1940-41 
to $42.9 million in 1943-44 and held 
at $42.2 million in the fiscal year 
ended October 1945, while earnings 
successively declined from $2.05 to 96 
and 56 cents per share, respectively. 
Mounting taxes were a principal rea- 
son at first, but last year’s equalled 
but. $1.87 per share as against $5.43 
in 1943-44 and a peak of $8.47 in 
1942-43. In 1944-45, operating costs 
and expenses consumed 92.5 vs. 86.3 
per cent of the sales dollar in 1943-44, 
reflecting inadequate ceiling prices 
and probably unusual charges. 


Owens-Illinois A 

Investment -quality warrants a 
liberal market appraisal of earnings; 
price of 89 compares: with prewar 
1937 «high near 104. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at-$2 an. rate.) Had a 38 per cent 
tax: rate then prevailed, earnings ‘in 
the twelve months through September 
would have been $5.58 vs. $5.08 per 
share a year before; as it was, they 
were reported at $3.12, vs. $3.21 per 
share, Owens-Illinois is a national 
leader in glass containers, but whereas 
resumption of full competition from 
tin ‘and other. war-restricted .‘ma- 
terials may, adversely affect sales, 
there should be at least partial offsets 
in structural blocks and insulating 
materials. Company also makes 
closures, stemware, tumblers and 
‘products fabricated from plastics. 
Also. FW, Mar. 28.) 


Spalding: A. G. Cc 

‘Shares are speculative, but may be 
retained for the time being. Recent 
price, 25. (Init. 40-cent div. paid 
Oct. 15.) The predecessor of’ this 
domestic leader in athletic goods and 
equipment paid ‘various dividends 
without interruption from 1902 to 
1932 but® ran’ into eight successive 
losses ‘in’ the 1930s.’ The present 
company ‘netted $1.84'per* share in the 
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fiscal yéar ended October 1945 vs. 
$1.30 in 1944. The last $848,000 of 
$2.25 preferred stock has been called 
but most will be converted into four 


shares of common. The October cash 
and U. S. and Canadian Governments 


alone totalled $6.5 million—$1.3_mil- 
lion more than enough to coversthe 
$3.3 million debenture 5s outstanding 


ated $1.8 million current —_— 


Standard Oil Indiana B+ 

Shares constitute a “businessman s 
investment” in improving position ; re- 
cent price 42. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. 
rate, plus 25-cent extras each in Sept. 
& Dec.) Early last year company 
completed, a $100 million expansion 
program and followed this with sev- 
eral important acquisitions and con- 
struction of new facilities for expan- 
sion of research in petroleum chemi- 
cals. It already was the leading mid- 
western refiner and marketer and has 
gained balance through increased in- 
tegration. Final 1945 earnings are 
expected to show no material change 
from $3.87 per share, for 1944, plus 
40 cents undistributed equity holdings 
of 1.8 million shares of Jersey Stand- 
ard, now worth about $8.24 per In- 
diana share. 


U. S. Sugar . : 

Around. 11 over-the-counter, risks 
are considerable but outlook is good. 
(Last div. 10 cents in June 1944.) 
President Bitting expects a 1946 
Florida cane crop exceeding.any war- 
time harvest. In the fiscal year ended 
last June, 726,394 tons of cane yielded 
63,474 tons of sugar but whereas 
sales rose $1.7 million (269 per 
cent), costs jumped $2.1 million (36.9 
per cent) and the common stock lost 
25 vs. 3 cents per share. Peak cane 
grind was 881,489 tons in 1941-42, 
but record sugar production was 
91,767 tons in 1940-41. Gas, oil and 
sulphur drilling. rights on 150,000 
acres on Lake Okeechobee are leased 
to Ohio Oil until mid-1946. With 
Newport Industries it is jointly..de- 
veloping ramie fibre production. 


Wedtinahonse Hectic HALIOG 
| Price of 39 compares with old 
stock: equivalent of 42:'in prewar 1937. 
(Qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) Split 4 
for-1 last year, stock reported $1.06 
per share earned in the first nine 
months as against $1 30 a year ‘before, 


TT s@yenthe-counter stocks wot rated.’ 16D 


without tax details. 
the new tax rates net would have ap- 
proximated $5 as against $1.94 as re- 


For all 1944, at 


ported after renegotiation. Results 
for current quarter of this year, how- 
ever,, may be adversely affectell by 
strikes. The company’s” impressive 
breadth is indicated by its recent de- 
velopment. of the first aviation. gas 
(jet propulsion) turbines of wholly 
American design ; the first coal-burn- 
ing turbo-electric locomotive (with 
Baldwin and C. & O.), Stratovision 
(FM radio and television: broadcast- 
ing’ from a chain of planes) and a 
contract to provide equipment ‘for an 
unprecedented half-million volt trans- 
mission line. (Also FW, May 23.)° 


West Va. Pulp & Paper 'B 

An above-average speculation in its 
group at 41, which equals the pre- 
vious high of 41 set in 1937. (Paid 20 
cents each in: Jan., Apr. & July; 40 
cents in Dec.; 1945: 20 ‘cents in Jan., 
1946.) Company earned ‘money 
throughout the depression but in the 
five years 1931-35 and in 1938 it did 
not cover preferred dividends. Equity 
position has gained through retire- 
ment of $4.6 million long term debt 
and exchange of $15.5 million 6 per 
cent preferred for a 414 per cent issue 
in 1944, and subsequent reductions to 
$14.4 million.” War earnings declined 
successively from $3.70 per ‘share i1 
1941 to $1.63 in the fiscal year 
through last October, reflecting ‘high 
taxes and pulp and labor shortages, 
but would have been above $3 on” the 
present 38 per cent tax rate. D 


Wilson & Company 2° + 
Advance to 19 reflects a much im- 
proved statistical position. (To pay 
20 cents Mar. 1, first since 1937.) Be- 
tween 1937 and 1945, long term debt 
was teduced $7.6 million’ (30.9 per 
cent) with 4s and 334s refunded at 3 
per cent; gross property accounts 
climbed $12. 2 million (21.4 per cent ) 
and working capital increased $9.1 
million (28.4 per cent). Recently 
this third largest meat packer dis- 
posed of its $6 preferred by share-for- 
share exchange for $4.25 preferred, 
by exchange for 534 shares of com- 
mon, or by redemption financed ‘b 

sale of unexchanged new preferred. 
In the fiscal year ended October 27, 
‘net equalled $1.70 vs, $2.71 per share 
in 1943-44. ‘Post-strike volume out- 
look i is good, with earnings depending 
upon wage-price ee 
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TRUMAN'S Although the longest 
TIRESOME State of the Union 
MESSAGE message ever pre- 


sented to Congress, 
25,000 words in all, 
there was very little new in what the 
President had to recommend regard- 
ing new legislation of benefit to the 
country. Its very verbosity deprived 
it of effectiveness and it totally lacked 
the dynamic force that his predecessor 
employed in his approach to, Congress 
when he wanted it to act. Those mem- 
bers whe had the patience and forti- 
tude to sit through the two hours re- 
quired to read what was in the mind 
of the Chief Executive must have felt 
as if they had endured a torture 
chamber. 

Aside froma few additional re- 
quests for new laws, all amplifying an 
already overburdened program of 
social legislation, Congress has long 
been cognizant of the views he out- 
lined. 

So far as foreign policy is involved, 
there can hardly be much disa- 
greement ow this general subject by 
the public for it is their utmost hope 
that a long and just peace be estab- 
lished. In one respect, however. 
there is likely to be bitter controversy, 
and that concerns the proposed $4 
billion loan to Great Britain. 

But where the President will con- 
front his greatest difficulty in getting 
Congress to ride along with him, is in 
relation to our domestic economy 
which is in such a turbulent condi- 
tion. In this field the President pur- 
sues a wobbly course. He does not 
want to see so much power concen- 
trated either in management or labor 
unions, and yet by his very actions 
he continues strengthening the posi- 
tion of the union leaders. In the case 
of the steel industry he did not even 
wait for a fact-finding commission to 
act, but constituted himself a one-man 
body and decided how much of an in- 
crease. in wages should be allowed. 
His recommendation in this case labor 
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has accepted as a general yardstick on 
which to pattern its demands in many 
other fields. 

Financial circles were perhaps most 
interested in what the President had 
to say about the budget. Here too 
confusion instead of clarity is appar- 
ent. He says that this year will be the 
first since the fiscal year of 1930 that 
there will be no increase in the na- 
tional debt. However, there will be a 
defieit of some $4 billion. To cover 
this shortage, cash raised from the 
last war loan will be drawn upon. 
Therefore in anticipation of such a 
deficit the debt already has been in- 
creased and no amount of tricky book- 
keeping can conceal this fact. Instead 
of economies there is further spend- 
ing by the peacetime agencies of the 
Government. Reading between the 
lines of the message the plain infer- 
ence to be drawn is that it leans to 
increasing our inflationary forces 
rather than reducing them. 

Now the scene shifts to Congress. 
It will be interesting to watch how it 
will react to the President’s wishes. 
Up to the present stage it has indi- 
cated considerable opposition. It ap- 
pears to be a house divided and that 
attitude is not a helpful one. The 
message in itself has been a great 
disappointment to the people, except 
to the radical element. 


FLIGHT If there has developed 
FROM THE 2 reckless spirit of 
DOLLAR speculation among the 


public it has not 

sprung primarily 
from any gambling instinct — that 
largely expresses itself in horse-racing, 
roulette and other games of chance. 
In a growing number of cases it can 
be traced to a widespread fear that 
the dollar is steadily diminishing in 


purchasing power, and in consequence 
there has grown up a desire to hedge 
against such shrinkage. 

What is occurring is a flight from 
the dollar. It is a fever that is rap- 
idly spreading, taking hold of more 
and more people who are not familiar 
with investing their money soundly 
and resulting in reckless speculation. 

What is more regrettable in con- 
nection with the current wave of spec- 
ulation is that it is fed by the repeated 
warnings from Washington of the 
dangers of inflation. Not only is this 
implied by various statements but by 
such actions as putting the brakes on 
people’s initiative. 

When barbers and bootblacks are 
passing out tips. we may judge how 
far this fire has spread. 


WHEN WAGES The President 
ARE TIED in his message 
TO PROFITS on the State 


of the Union. 

again reiter- 
ated the need for higher wages and in 
the next breath urged the control of 
prices in order to avoid what is not 
only his bogey but that of everyone, 
the disastrous effects of an uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

Now even the simplest mind can 
understand that if you pay out more 
than you take in, a business is profit- 
less—and who would want to risk his 
money in such an enterprise? It is 
well recognized that prosperity is fos- 
tered by high wages, but they cannot 
be disbursed unless they are accom- 
panied by a fair profit, for wages are 
an intricate part of costs. You can no 
more separate them than you can un- 
yoke a team of oxen from a plow and 
expect it to continue to open the soil 
for crop seeding. 

The President, whether on his own 
initiative or on the advice of others, 
is following one of the most unsound 
economic principles imaginable. 

This also applies to the newly cre- 

Please turn to page 25 
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feneral Public 


Utilities 


Will Have Limited Life 


Recently listed on the Big Board, shares represent 
a company whose principal interest will be dis- 


posal of its assets, through sale or otherwise 


exeral Public Utilities Corpora- 

tion is the surviving company 
under the plan of reorganization of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company 
and Associated Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration. Unlike most newly formed 
corporations, General was born for 
the main purpose of dying. Created 
primarily to liquidate, and distribute 
its inherited utility assets, it will even- 
tually pass out of existence. 


Capital Structure 


Where its predecessors had highly 
complicated capital structures, that of 
General Public Utilities is compara- 
tively simple. Outstanding are a $6 
million 134 per cent bank loan, due 
at the rate of $600,000 each January 1 
and July 1 until January 1, 1951; a 
maximum of $8 million 44% per cent 
convertible debentures, due January 
1, 1956; and a maximum of 7,536,500 
shares of common stock. 

The exact amount of either deben- 
tures or common shares to be out- 
standing cannot be determined for 5 
years. Both are to be issued in ex- 
change for presently outstanding As- 
sociated Gas & Electric securities, and 
if any of them are lost or are not 
presented for exchange by January 1, 
1951, they will become worthless and 
the amount of outstanding debentures 
and common shares of General will 
be correspondingly less than the max- 
mum amounts given above. The de- 
bentures will have a sinking fund of 
$250,000 annually for the first five 
years of their life, and when the exact 
amount to be outstanding is deter- 
mined on January 1, 1951, the sink- 
ing fund will be increased to one-fifth 
of the outstanding debentures annual- 
ly for the remaining five years. 

General Public Utilities has three 
sub-holding companies: 1. General 

as & Electric, which now owns only 
ne operating stithsidiary, South Caro- 
ina Electric & Gas Company ; 2. NY 
rA NJ Utilities Company, amorg 
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whose principal operating subsidiaries » 


are Jersey Central Power & Light, 
Metropolitan Edison, New Jersey 
Power & Light, New York State 
Electric & Gas, Northern Pennsyl- 
vania Power, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric and Staten Island Edison; and 
3. Associated Electric, whose main 
operating properties are Pennsylvania 
Edison, Pennsylvania Eleciric and 
Manila (Philippine Islands) Electric. 

Ever since AGECO and AGE- 
CORP came under the guidance of 
the Federal Court in January, 1940, 
attempts have been made to sell South 
Carolina Electric & Gas, with the 
South Carolina Public Service Au- 
thority which operates the Santee- 
Cooper public power project the most 
likely prospect. Although a price of 
$20 million for this subsidiary was 
agreed upon by both the Trustees and 
the directors of the Authority, legal 
obstructions have prevented consum- 
mation of the deal. Eventually, how- 
ever, it seems likely that some legal 
basis will be found for the sale of 
South Carolina Electric & Gas to the 
Authority, or its common stock will 
be distributed to the public through 
an underwriting operation. Then, 
General Gas & Electric will have no 
need of existence and doubtless will 
be dissolved. 

So far as subsidiaries go, Associ- 
ated Electric would appear to present 
no serious problems. Discussions are 
now under way looking toward the 
consolidation of Pennsylvania Edison 
and Pennsylvania Electric, while Ma- 
nila Electric eventually may be sold. 
This Philippine property already is 
partially rehabilitated and earning 
money. And when the new generating 
equipment now on its way is installed 
sometime in early 1946, it will be bet- 
ter able to serve former customers. 
It is estimated that earnings will be 
running at the rate of $1 million a 


‘year by July and while this is a far 
cry from the $2-2% million prewar.- 


rate, earnings eventually should ap- 
proach or pass this level. 





Power Line 


Finfoto 


The fly in the Associated ointment 
is the $35 million of debentures this 
sub-holding company has outstanding, 
and so top-heavy is this volume of 
debt that the Trustees have not at- 
tempted to consolidate its operations 
with those of the two other sub-hold- 
ing companies. Instead, it is treated 
as an investment. However, when 
South Carolina Electric & Gas is sold, 
the $20 million could be used to retire 
a part of this debt and the eventual 
sale of Manila Electric might provide 
funds for erasing the balance. Then 
the new Pennsylvania company’s com- 
mon stock would be Associated Elec- 
tric’s sole asset which, upon dissolu- 
tion of Associated, would be available 
for any character of distribution Gen- 
eral Public Utilities would decide to 
make. 


Single Utility 


This leaves NY PA NJ Utilities, 
which will probably be the continuing 
system to be owned by General, if not 
in its entirety. A few years ago, the 
Trustees made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to sell Staten Island Edison to 
the City of New York and as its capi- 
tal structure is now being made ship- 
shape, it is possible that its common 
stock will eventually be sold to the 
public through underwriters. How- 
ever, no definite plans for Staten 
Island have yet been announced. 

On November 15, the Trustees of 
Associated Gas & Electric in their 
24th report to security holders pro- 
jected the earnings of General Public 
Utilities for the first 12 months after 
consummation of the reorganization 
plan, based-on the adjusted operating 
results of the':12 months ended with 
September,’ 1945. And they estimated 
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consolidated net earnings at $1.57 a 
share, assuming 7¥%4 million shares 
would be outstanding. To this must 
be added the earnings of Associated 
Electric which, during the 1946 year, 
should be somewhat above 40 cents a 
share. This adds up to about $2. 

Not all of these earnings, however, 
will be available for dividends. Re- 
strictions upon the payment of com- 
mon dividends by New “York State 
Electric & Gas and by Jersey Central 


Power & Light, which will cut thirty- 
four cents a share from availabie 
earnings until these restrictions ex- 
pire. In addition, until the bank loan 
is retired on January 1, 1951, serial 
payments on it and sinking fund ‘re- 
quirements on the debentures will 
consume another 20 cents a share an- 
nually. Accordingly, indicated earn- 
ings until the end of 1950, will run 
about $1.45 annually a share. 

After the bank loan has been re- 





tired, sinking fundypayments on the 
remaining ihaximum of $634 million 
of debentures will cut deeply into the 
amount.of earnings that can. be dis- 
tributed through dividends. But at the 
end of 10 years, or by the start of 
1956, both the bank loan and the de- 
bentures will have been retired. 
General Public Utility’s common 
stock has been’ listed ‘on the New 
York Stock Exchange, »where it cur- 
rently sells around $22 a share. 


Lower Taxes Should Help . H. hress 


Under existing tax laws, last year’s $2.13 a share 


earnings would have been close to $4.50 a share 


though not much more than half 
A of the. goods they sell can be 
classed as necessities of life, limited 
price variety chain stores have proven 
relatively immune to depression influ- 
ences. The reason is that most of 
their merchandise is so inexpensive 
that people can, afford to buy even 
during hard times, just as sales of 
candy bars, cigarettes and other cheap 
luxuries..are well. maintained during 
depressions. 


Small Decline 


Thus, sales per store of S. H. Kress 
duicliniiad only 19 per cent from 1929 
to 1932, and the effect of this was 
minimized to some extent by the fact 
that the company was still engaged 
in expanding its operations during 
this period. Although few outlets 
were added after 1932, sales increased 
every year thereafter, except 1938, 
until 1945. Sales in 1944+ amounted 
to 187 per cent of those for 1929 de- 
spite the fact that the nufber of stores 
operated had increased ‘by only 20 
per cent during the intervening years. 

Last year, however, the upward 
trend was interrupted—not seriously, 
as ‘the accompanying table shows, and 
probably not permanently. The pri- 
mary reason for the decline was the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining 
goods to sell. This is evidenced in part 
by the fact that inventories at the 
etid of 1944 amounted to only $13.5 

— million against $20.3 million a year 
previously. 

‘Some improvement: in, this situa- 


tion has been, shown already. The 


balarice sheet for December 31, 1945, 
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shows inventories of $15.4 million. 
And asthe process of industrial re- 
conversion gets into high gear the 
company will be able to stock its 
shelves more adequately. 

Lower gross was an important rea- 
son for the decline in earnings. last 
year. ‘This decline, incidentally, was 
larger than a comparison of common 
share earnings makes it appear, for 
taxes were ‘lower: by $1.15 a share 
than in 1944, and earnings available 
to the junior equity in the prior year 
were reduced by 18 cents a share due 
to dividend requirements on the pre- 
ferred stock, which was retired in De- 
cember, 1944. - 

Another influence was also at work 
to cut net income, and in view of the 
decrease in sales it is somewhat sur- 
prising, and distinctly gratifying, 
that its effect was not even more ad- 
verse than turned out to be the case. 
Normally a variety chain store is able 
to maintain its unit margins at satis- 
factory levels even during periods of 
higher costs, since it can usually raise 
prices directly, cheapen the quality 
of the goods sold at a fixed price, or 





S. H. Kress ; 
ft, : Earned Divi- Price Range 
Year, *Sales Pershare dends High eLow 
1936... $86.8 $2.31 afl. 75 51 —35% 
1937,.., -8¢9. Bol 60 47%—22 
1938... 82.2 . 1.38 i 60 31544—22 
1939,.. 84.9. 1.93 1,60 .2934+.2334 
1940... 883 2.09 1.60 29%—22% 
1941....: 101.4 .1.99 ° 1.60 2854—22% 
1942... 1170 ‘213 160 27 —19%%' 
1943... 124.0 216 1.60, 32%4—23% 
1944... 128.0: 2.25 1.60 39 —273% 
1945... 1260 2.13-.1.60 49%—353y%4 
* Millions. a—Plus 25° cents in 6% $10: par 


special preferred stock. 





sell smaller quantities for the same 
price. Last year, of course, this was 
impossible, and even during 1946 it 
will be difficult to exercise the normal 
degree of control over profit margins. 


S. H. Kress is fortunate in owning 
a large proportion—some 54 per cent 
—of its store sites, thus reducing its 
vulnerability to higher rentals and 
real estate values. Another advantage 
is that sales per store are materially 
above the average for the trade." 


One of the most favorable factors 
in this situation at the present time is 
the company’s tax position. Last year, 
Federal income and_ excess profits 
taxes aggregated practically $5 a 
share. Had present tax laws then been 
in effect, net income would have been 
close to $4.50.a share instead of the 
$2.13 per share reported: 


Good Cash Position 


Financial position is excellent, with 
cash and U. S. Government securi- 
ties alone equal to more than 170 pet 
cent of total current liabilities. Re- 
demption of the preferred stock leaves 
the former common (now, of course. 
designated as capital stock) as the 
sole item of capitalization, since there 
is no debt. The company has operat- 
ed profitably in every. year since its 
incorporation in 1916, and has paid 
common dividends without interrup- 
tion since 1918. 

At present prices around. 48, the 
$1.60 annual dividend rate which has 
been in effect, for the. past nine years 
affords a return. of only. 3.3. per, cent, 
But now. that the: most onerous por: 


" tion..of the,tax burden. has been re; 


moved, the company’s. - earnings 
should,-increase sufficiently to ‘justify 
a higher level of payments. 
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Increasing degree of discrimination should be exercised 


in new purchases. 


But there is no evidence of an 


impending reversal of direction of the price movement 


he market has demonstrated that even on an 

all-cash basis it can advance just as sharply as 
it used to do in previous periods when the stock 
buyer could substantially increase his buying power 
through borrowings from his broker or bank. 
Monday’s session saw 3.5 million shares change 
hands, the largest volume seen in nearly six years, 
with the industrial price average carried up 4.77 
points by the expectation that the general strike 
deadlock throughout heavy industry soon would 
be broken and that in its wake would come all- 
around price increases to compensate for the higher 
wage costs. 


hat the market is becoming susceptible to in- 
_& creasingly wide swings in both directions is 
shown also by its performance of about a week 
previously, when a single session saw a 3.58-point 
drop on less than 1.7 million shares. However, not 
only in the latter case but in others as well, there 


has been a marked tendency for volume to shrink . 


on the declines, indicating that holders of stocks 
are averse to liquidate. 


A™ well they may be, because at least for the 
time being the inflation factor has assumed 
the Number One position among market influences, 
overshadowing the promised postwar business boom 
that for a considerable period had been the princi- 
pal reason behind the stock price rise. It is becom- 
ing more and more widely recognized that serious- 
ness of the inflation situation has merely been 
obscured by OPA’s ceilings, by subsidies to food 
producers, and by the various other devices that 
have been directed. toward the symptoms rather 
than the root of the disease itself. 


ater on, the “deferred demand” trade boom 
k; promises fully to attain the proportions that 
had been expected of it. But it is evident that its 
inauguration will be considerably later than had 
been ‘looked for. Even if all of the strikes in the 


country’s important industries were settled imme- 
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diately, a significant amount of time would be re- 
required before many lines could attain adequate 
production levels. Although only one month of the 
year’s first quarter has elapsed, it is evident that 
many of the earnings statements covering the cur- 
rent period will disclose disappointing results. 
Whether such figures will have appreciable effect 
on the market remains to be seen. But one of the 
characteristics of this market has been its ability in 
most cases to ignore bad news (an exception is 
found in Philip Morris’ recent action, but this 
reflected a peculiar set of circumstances). . 


he rail shares, for instance, have been more or 
less sluggish in recent sessions, with each day 
bringing publication of December results which in 
most cases are greatly below year-ago levels as a 
result of extraordinary amortization charges. The 
first 45 roads to report, for example, showed an 
aggregate operating deficit of $7.2 million for 
ecember as against $58.7 million income for the 
same month of 1944. But it is evident that sub- 
stantial recovery will be disclosed by subsequent 
statements, and the market effect of the red ink 
figures is considerably less than would ordinarily 
be the case. 


¥ he present bull market already has run nearly 
four years (only two others have had longer 
lives), and it should be obvious to even the most 
inexperienced stock purchaser that the longer the 
rise, the more discrimination should be exercised 
in new selections, For more than a year there has 
been a disproportionate demand for stocks selling 
in the comparatively low price ranges; as a result 
most issues of the sort have been bid up to levels 
where they are selling more on hopes than on 
reasonable expectations, and hence should hold 
little attraction for the intelligent investor. Solid 
values are still to be found among the better quality 
issues, and it is toward those that the investor 
should turn his attention. 

Written January 31, 1946; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Real Estate Deals 


City Stores’ Philadelphia unit—Lit Brothers— 
last week announced the sale of its store property 
to the University of Pennsylvania for $4.1 million, 
although there is no intention to go out of business 
or even to move from the present location. In fact, 
the store building has now been leased to Lit 
Brothers for 23 years with an option of three re- 
newal periods. Several years ago a similar deal 
was completed by another Philadelphia department 
store—Gimbel Brothers—and other sales of the 
kind in the future would not be surprising. 

The erstwhile owners find it advantageous to sell 
to educational or religious institutions because, 
with the properties then removed from the tax rolls, 
rentals can be fixed at levels that are less than the 
cost of ownership by the merchandising companies 
themselves. And even with rentals on a “bargain 
basis,” the returns to the new owners are materially 
better than can be obtained under present condi- 
tions in the bond market. 

Of course, everyone cannot benefit, and in cases 
of this kind it obviously is the tax collector whose 
revenue account suffers. 


Natural Rubber Again 


Arrangements for the first purchase in four years 
of any significant amount of natural rubber have 
been concluded between the U. S. State Department 
and the British, Dutch and French governments. 
Within the next six months, between 200,000 and 
300,000 tons are to be delivered in this country at 
a price of 221% cents a pound (204 cents F.O.B.). 
During the period 1933 to 1940, this country’s an- 
nual consumption of crude rubber ranged from 
400,000 to 650,000 tons. Now, in addition to the 
expected imports, there is a very substantial vol- 
ume of synthetic being turned out by the war-born 
rubber factories. 

The indicated price is several cents higher than 
the average for the immediate prewar years. But 
it is not likely to rise much further even if OPA 
controls were lifted, because the synthetic product 
can be turned out by numerous plants for 16 cents 
or less, and this will prevent the wide price gyra- 
tions that used to plague the rubber market. (In 
1924-25, rubber went from 19 cents to more 
than $1.) 

The manufacturing costs of synthetic rubber can 
be rather closely controlled, and the factor of com- 
parative price stability in prospect for the postwar 
years materially improves the earnings outlook. 
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TRENDS 


Dividend Payments 


The $745.6 million total of December dividends 
reported by the Commerce Department represents a 
7.2 per cent decline from the year-earlier December 
disbursement. And according to the Department, 
the shrinkage reflected declines in profits during the 
reconversion to peacetime production. Recon- 
version-profit declines doubtless were a factor in 
numerous instances; but just as important a con- 
sideration was the tax angle. A significant num- 
ber of payments that ordinarily would have been 
made in December, were postponed until January 
because of the resultant income tax savings. 

Dividends for the full year 1945 ($3.79 billion) 
were only slightly above the 1944 aggregate. But 
there are good grounds for the opinion that share- 
holders will be the recipients of a materially larger 
volume of payments during the current year. 


Wheat Supplies Shrinking 


The 715 million-bushel disappearance of United 
States wheat in the first six months of the current 
crop year was the largest on record, comparing 
with 554 million bushels in the same period last 
season. The figures tend to confirm previous fears 
that the world supply and demand position were 
becoming precarious, that reserves at the end of 
the season would be virtually exhausted, and that 
high prices would continue for some time. It is 
expected that disappearance in the full crop year 
ending next June 30 will amount to 1,229 million 
bushels, compared with 1,150 million bushels in the 
1944-45 crop-year, leaving a carry-over on June 
30, 1945 of only 175 million bushels, the ‘smallest 
since 1937 and 106 million less than or June-30 
last year. Last year’s crop of spring and winter 
wheat, 1,123 million bushels, was the second largest 
on record; but the December 1 forecast for this 
year’s winter crop is only 751 million bushels, 72 
million bushels less than harvested in 1945; no 
estimate of the spring crop is yet available. 


Worker Productivity 


The Ford Motor Company has revealed some in- 
teresting figures on recent trends in worker produc- 
tivity—noteworthy because, contrary to general 
belief, they show a decline in output per worker 
rather than an increase. On the whole, productivity 
per worker in the Ford plants declined more than 
34 per cent during the war period. One group of 
operations which took 96 minutes in December, 
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1940, required 128 minutes in July, 1945; another 
group which took 1,188 minutes in 1940 took, five 
years later, a total of 1,943 minutes; still another 
group which required 28 minutes in 1940 took 49 
minutes in 1945. The war of course is one of the 
factors chiefly accountable, bringing into industry, 
as it did, a great many less experienced men and 
women, while, at the same time, taking away for the 
armed forces, a great many skilled workers. 

But even before the war, labor union restrictions 
had halted the increase in productivity per worker 
in the automobile industry. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ figures indicate that worker productivity 
in all manufacturing industry rose from a base of 
100 in 1929 to 122 in 1938, 132 in 1939, and 143 
in 1941. But (with 1929 again=100) the rising 
trend in the automobile industry virtually halted 
in 1937, at the 119-level. For 1938 the figure was 
118; 1939, 119; 1940, 120 (war year figures not 
computed). In contrast the cotton goods industry 
—which many have regarded as lacking aggressive 
policies—increased its output per worker from the 
1929=100 base to 155 in 1940 and 161 in 1941. 


Corporate Trends 


Last year U. S. Steel paid out $824.4 million in 
wages, social security taxes and pensions compared 
with $957.2 million in 1944 and $912.9 million in 
1943; in each of these three years common stock- 
holders received $34.8 niillion. 

Among the 1945 earnings reports: Freeport 
Sulphur earned $4.19 vs. $3.20 per share in 1944; 
Chesapeake & Ohio $2.14 vs. $3.57 and S. H. Kress, 
$2.13 vs. $2.25. 

Celotex had sales of $22.1 million for the fiscal 
year ended October 31 vs. $20.6 million a year 
before. 

A. E. Staley plans new $3.75 preferred stock to 
be issued in exchange for. present $5 preferred on 
share-for-share basis; unexchanged shares would be 
redeemed at 105. ‘ 





Atlas Powder stockholders meet March 19 to 
vote on reducing the preferred dividend rate from 
2 per cent to 4 per cent effective August 1. 

Endicott Johnson’s sales for the fiscal year ended 
November 30 were $102 million vs. $95.5 million a 
year earlier. 

Aviation Corporation has acquired a 40 per 
cent interest in Frozen Food Products, which was 
recently formed to design and distribute home units 
for frozen foods. 

Atlas Plywood has acquired Plymouth Box & 
Panel; sawmill drying kilns, power plant and some 
standing timber. 

Stockholders of Sheraton meet this week to vote 
on merger with U. S. Realty & Improvement. 

Directors of Vick Chemical propose 2-for-1 stock 
split. ; 

U. S. Leather’s sales for the fiscal year ended 
October 31 were $20.6 million vs. $20.3 million a 
year earlier. 

Austin, Nichols’ stockholders meet March 15 to 
vote on recapitalization plan. 

Cuneo Press has called the 41 per cent preferred 
stock for redemption February 21. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco reported sales of $399.2 
million for 1945 compared with $374 million in 
1944, 

Northeast Airlines’ stockholders meet March 7 
to consider merger with Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines. 

General Foods through a subsidiary has acquired 
the plant and facilities of Snow Shipyards, Rock- 
land (Me.); operations of the shipyard will be 
expanded and a fish processing and freezing plant 
will be constructed soon. 

G. R. Kinney had sales of $28.1 million last year 
compared with $25.9 million in 1944. 

Eversharp, Inc. plans a three-for-one stock split, 
and will offer three shares for two in a proposed 
merger with Magazine Repeating Razor; applica- 
tion will be made to list shares on New York Stock 
Exchange. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
_ which appear each week in FINANCIAL Wor pb. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





: Bands 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reasonably 
safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Aotiee Yield Pree 


Price 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, ’64 115 3.40% Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 444s, ’77 106 4,12 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern ist 5s, 
Oe SE boca beste uae eek - 106 4.62 105 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 


DOGS in tcavncsstedtbbesckvees 107 4.20 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969..... 105 4.12 105 
FOR PROFIT Current 


Yield 
Chic. & N. West. conv. 44%s, 1999 95 4.74 101% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 98 4.59 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. lst 4s, 1990 98 4.08 Not 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 96 4.69 110 


‘Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their 
income characteristics, most of them are by no means de- 
void of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger por- 
tion of the stock commitments held by the average investor, 
with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


° Recent -—Dividend—. —Earniags— 

Price 1944 1945 1944 1945 

Adams-Millis .......... 54 $1.75 $2.00 b$1.93 b$2.13 
American Stores ....... 32 1.00 1.00  b0.58 b0.56 
Borden Company ...... 51 1.70 1.80 b1.01 b1.39 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 59 350 300 357 2.14 


Consolidated Edison .... 35 160 160 1.36 144 
Electric Storage Battery 54 2.00 2.00° blll b1.15 
First National Stores... 60 2.50 2.50~ bl1.39 b1.40 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 54 2.00 2.12% 3.20 4.19 
Gen’] Amer. Transport... 67 2.50 2.50 2.37 2.26 
sees: (S. B.):. 62. 00005 48 160 160. 225 2.13 


Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 71 3.50 3.51% ¢5.58 6.55 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 41 155 165 cl.26 cl.21 
Macy (R. H.)......... 49 2.00 160 k249 k2.73 
May Department Stores. 57 150 165 e2.02 '€2.26 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 44 2.00 2.00 82.37 82.13 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 46 2.50 2.50 3.74 3.51 
Philadelphia Electric... 30 1.20 120 1143 11.59 


Pillsbury Mills ........ 35 125 145 £2.12 £2.46 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 41 150 1.60 1.78 1.89 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 17 0.75 0.65 1.28 1.10 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 44 180 1.80 g3.53 g2.49 
Standard Oil of Calif... 47 2.00 2.00. 2.21 3.52 
Sterling Drug ......... 45 150 155 b132 b1.48 
Underwood Corp. ...... 74 2.50 2.50 2.09 c2.08 
Union Pacific R.R....... 160 6.00 6.00 c1l1.72 c12.74 
United Biscuit ......... 40 100 1.25 1.73 1.90 
U. S. Tobacco.......... 29 1.20 1.20 ie! eer 
Walgreen ............. 42 160 1.60 2.25 2.20 





Preferred Stocks 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield —Priee 

American Sugar 7% cum....... 153 451% Not 

Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 119 4.20 Not 

Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum... 110s «55.45 110 

Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 7S; S38 75 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 104 §=64.81 105 

Public Service N. J. 7% cum.... 134 5.23 Not 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 

Oi. fin retinas Seis Asse 51 3.92 50 


FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of. apprecia- 
tion are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 444% conv... 98 4.59 105 
Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 113 4.42 110 
Erie R.R. 5% cum.............. 91 5.49 100 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 88 5.68 100 


Business Cycle Stocks 


‘Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified investment 
portfolios. 


Recent —Dividend— —Earnin 
Price '1944—«1948 foag 1988 
Allied Stores .......... 54 $1.00 $1.30 b$1.43 b$1.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F..108 6.00 6.00 cl2.20 c7.62 
Bethlehem Steel. ....... 108 6.00 600 4.99 6.23 
Briggs Manufacturing .. 53 2,00 2.00 2.08 cl.66 
Canada Dry ........... 48 1.00 1.00 ¢1.66 cl.77 
Climax Molybdenum.... 42 2.50 2.00 2.42 c8.26 
Continental Can ....... 47 100 1.00 12.09 1243 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 58 100 125 259 c¢2.45 
Eagle-Picher .......... 24 «0.60 0.65 bl1.15 b0.86 
Firestone Tire ......... 80 2.00 2.00 v7.34 v7.42 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 44 0.80 0.85 cl.40 c1.30 
General Electric ....... 50 140 155 cl.10 1.26 
Glidden Company ...... 44 090 1.20 v2.02 v2.13 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 63 2.00 3.00 . c5.74 6.50 
Kennecott Copper ..... 55 25.0 2.50 b1.99 bl.51 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 34 140 1.75 c¢2.77 3.21 
New York Air Brake.... 67 2.00 2.00 2.87 62.15 
Phelps Dodge ........./ 40 160 160 b1.30 b1.02 
Thompson Products .... 66 2.00 2.00 7.03 3.39- 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 21 100 0.80 1.69 c1.90 
Twentieth Century-Fox... 49 2.00 2.50 4.67 331 
Ur Si Stes se atig, 93 +400 400 409 3.65 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1944. {—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1944, 


¢@—Fiscal years ended September 1, 1944-45 and 1943-44. k—Fisca 
t—12 months to September 30. v—Fiscal years ended October 31 
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l years ended July 28, 1945 and 1944. s—12 months to June 30. 
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~ Washington Newsletter 





WASHINGTON, D. C. — S.E.C. 
Chairman Purcell recently told the 
House Appropriations Committee 
‘hat only a single S.E.C. man watches 
over-the-counter prices. Moreover, he 
went on to expldin, it is much harder 
to catch a jiggle in the counter market 
than on an established exchange. 
When you are checking either the Big 
Board or Curb, for instance, you have 
a-central office to visit first. To re- 
construct a few counter deals, on the 
other hand, you must write to or visit 
an indefinitely large number of 
dealers. 

The Commission wants and prob- 
ably will get more money in the 1946- 
47 budget to police counter trades, but 
the project must be describe. as 
something less than a big S.E.C. drag- 
net. © 

Around $50,000 is asked to hire 
fourteen or fifteen people — most of 
them at clerical wages. The addi- 
tional personnel will watch prices and, 
as far as they can, volume. When they 
notice sudden changes in either, they 
will visit the dealers. 

S.E.C. officials told the Congress- 
men that methods of policing trades 
have been changed radically since the 
Commission was set up. In the early 
days, they said, a transaction was 
studied in detail for months or years 
—after which a violation was charged 
or the case dropped., This took up too 
much time and money. Today, the 
system. is to inquire’ as soon as a 
movement in a security seems to be 
under way. On the Exchange and the 
Curb, the officials say, mere visits 
have been sufficient to sap the enthu- 
siasm of would-be manipulators. 


The Commission’s regional office 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, is 
also likely to expand somewhat— 
taking on about ten new’people. Pur- 
cell told the Congressional Committee 
that the New York shop must handle 
more investigative work than any 
of the others — manipulation, sheer 
frauds, etc. With lively prospects for 
expanded trading in the central mar- 
ket, the Commission wants to get 
started early. 
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Officials feel that price adjustments 
to the indicated increase in the wage 
rate level are fairly certain. As far as 
possible, they will be obscured—lest 
clarity inspire further demands. The 
trend will strain the present rules 
governing the certification of wage in- 
creases to justify higher prices. Al- 
ready there are rumors of plans to 
ease the rules—for instance, by re- 
ducing the waiting period between 
paying a higher wage and getting an 
adjusted ceiling. 


Figures assembled by_ several 
agencies indicate that the order back- 
logs of major industries will take 
months or years to work off—assum- 
ing a minimum of pyramiding. The 
Commerce Department has just issued 


.a compilation showing that in Novem- 


ber new orders were coming in at a 
rate only slightly below that at which 
goods were being shipped. New 
orders, indeed, were higher than in 
July when the Armed Services were 
still in the market. 

Since November, shipments have 
declined. Meanwhile, struck com- 
panies are said to have been ordering 
right up to the inventory regulations 
imposed by CPA. Consequently, it is 
probable that the backlog at the 
moment is going up. This will keep 
the supply-demand situation tight for 
a while. 

Commerce figures show that the 
textile mills, which are widely accused 
of hoarding stocks, were working off 
their orders this fall. On the other 
hand, the apparel trades which had 
been keeping abreast through Octobér 


started to fall béhind én. ah ‘inflix: 


of new business — probably coming 
mostly from veterans. 


Over the:past several weeks, OPA 
has been handing down an increasing 


number of retroactive price incréases. ~ 
Industries seeking adjustments, are- 
doing business, more and,more, on‘an_/ 


open price basis and OPA is recog- 
nizing the fact. Willingness to grant 
retroactive price increases; naturally 
strengthens the trend toward open 
billing. 






A few years ago, the old WPB 
was divided into two factions headed 

respectively by C. E. Wilson and 

Donald Nelson. Officials settled into 

the habit, when things werit wrong, of 

laying the blamc to the people in the 

other shop. 

Something like that ‘is going on 
now. As each day yields its quota of 
unhappy accidents, the common re- 
action, among officials and newspaper- 
men, is to ask, ““What did Snyder do 
this time?” 

Snyder’s men are acutely aware of 
this. The publicity men make the 
point, which is supported by outside 
evidence, that Snyder, after all, mere- 
ly refers issues for decision to others, 
not deciding things himself. And so, 
they logically conclude, if it is the de- 
cisions that are the subject of criti- 
cism, Snyder himself surely cannot be 
blamed. 

Snyder’s position with the White 
House is secure. There was a crisis 
back in December when the CIO 
chiefs were bitterly attacking the Ad- 
ministration. Trouble to the left has 
since blown over and Snyder himself 
is said to feel that, aside from strikes 
and the threat of inflation, things are 
rocking along pretty well. He ex- 
plains to his’ intimates that the news- 
papermen who write harshly about 
him are doing it because they need 
copy. He is a little uncomfort- 
able sometimes — for instance, when 

Bowles goes directly to the White 
House—but otherwise he appears 
quite happy. 


FTC has recently gotten two fa- 
vorable Circt:'t Court decisions, the 
first against the United States Malt- 
sters Association and the second 
against the Milk & Ice Cream Can 
Institute. 

In each of these cases, the Seventh 
Circuit Court ruled that the existence 
of uniform prices, rising and falling 
uniformly among competitors, is evi- 
dence of collusion. Particularly, it 
accepted as evidence the use of com- 
mon, freight points by a whole in- 
dustry. 

- The Supreme Court’s decision 
against Corn Products entailed the 
use of basing points by a single com- 
pany; the new decisions are a little 
different: Meanwhile, the Commission 
is awaiting a few more cases still in 
the courts. If.they are ruled on 
favorably, the result will be to open 
some new ones. 


Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 
' General Electric, through the 
Transmitter Division of its Elec- 


tronics Department, will introduce a 
special radio set for personal planes 
—this is a complete 12-tube radio 
transmitter and receiver, which will 
provide two-way communication with 
tower and radio range stations, as 
well as reception of navigational sig- 
nals and programs of commercial 
broadcasting _ stations. . The 
Deutsch Company, one of the three 
largest manufacturers of hydraulic 
fittings, has formed a new affiliate to 
produce aluminum furniture—known 
as Deeco, Inc., the subsidiary will 
specialize in outdoor furniture for use 
on open porches and lawns... . 
Carrier Corporation has chartered a 
new subsidiary, Carrier Employees’ 
Aero Club, Inc., said to be the first of 
its kind ever officially organized by 
an industrial firm—the purpose of the 
subsidiary is to organize, equip and 
operate an aviation club for the 
pleasure and recreation of workers, 
including returning war veterans. . . . 
First National Stores will test the 
use of wired radio music in sixteen 
of its supermarkets during the next 
few months—the programs will be 
provided by a new company, Store- 
casts, Inc., which will also sell the 
advertising commercials broadcasted 
on these programs. . . . Newest in 


footwear fads is the “Autograph 
Shoe,” which is so built that the 
wearer may collect signatures on the 
natural leather—this product of 
Sandler of Boston, is a sports style 
for spring and summer wear... . A 
new insect proof screen, designed to 
keep out up to 85 per cent of the 
sun’s heat will be offered by Borg 
Warner Corporation—the screen is 
designed to deflect the sun rays, and 
thus prevent the warmth from passing 
through the window. 


Rubber Rambles 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber is prepar- 
ing to promote its “Neolite’ shoe 
soles on a national basis—this is the 
material that is described as “non- 
rubber, non-leather, non-plastic and 
non-fiber,’ but has better wearing 
qualities than all types of soling ma- 
terial. . . . Newest in overshoes from 
B. F. Goodrich Company is a back- 
zipped boot made of “Koroseal”— 
this style is warmly lined, and unusu- 
ally convenient to put on because the 
zipper runs all the way up the 
back. ... U. S. Rubber will soon have 
more te say about an important im- 
provement in synthetic tires which 
will mean more safety and durability 
—up to now, synthetic rubber in a 
tire has been rated as about 90 per- 
cent of the efficiency of natural rub- 
ber, but the use of rayon cord and 
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the employment of scientific methods 
of construction will provide a safer 
carcass in the tires. . . . A special 
shoe for climbing ladders has been in- 
troduced by Rose Manufacturing 
Company—these boots are fashioned 
with rubber ridges in the tread, 
which makes it safe to use a ladder 
even when wet and slippery .... 
Pharis Tire & Rubber has registered 
a new tradename for tires and tubes 
—the word, “Cyclecade,” will in the 
future be broadly publicized. . . . Ex- 
treme heat resistance is said to be the 
outstanding physical characteristic of 
the new “Silastic,” a silicone rubber 
introduced by Connecticut Hard Rub- 
ber—this material will be utilized pri- 
marily for gaskets and seals because it 
will withstand temperature ranges 
from 70° F. below zero to 500° F. 


Gadget Gossip 


Eureka-Williams will introduce a 
streamline compressor unit for cool- 
ing the cabinets holding quick-frozen 
foods—the unit will be built with ca- 
pacities from % to 5 h.p. in air-and 
water-cooled types. . . . A machine 
that will wrap trays of fruits and 
vegetables in cellophane has been de- 
veloped by Package Machinery—up 
to sixty cartons can be wrapped auto- 
matically per minute. . . . Sherwin- 
Williams will next feature a paint 
spray gun which handles two colors 
at the same time through the same 
nozzle—with this device it is possible 


- to spatter finishes that simulate ham- 


mered finishes, and look like irrides- 
cent metals. ... A new shoe repairing 
stove has been developed by L. 
Drexage Company which will cook 
soles on to any type of footwear—a 
putty-like substance is spread over the 
worn sole, and then baked on in three 
minutes. . . . Woodburn Manufactur- 
ing Company will next introduce the 
“Bizzie Bee” electric vacuum cleaner 
for children—the unit is styled with a 
revolving brush and vacuum action, 
powered by a midget self-starting 
motor, which picks up the dirt and 
dust and blows it into the tiny. bag. 
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Pun lish ing Patter... ti 
Crowell-Collier Publishing is con- 
jdering the possibility of starting a 
ew magazine—Ken W. Purdy, edi- 
or of Victory, the picture magazine 
sed aS a wartime propaganda me- 
jium, will investigate the market to 
fetermine which class of publication 
be most suitable. . . . With the 
blication of a Danish-language edi- 
ion in March, Reader’s Digest ex- 
cts to reach a circulation of all of 
s foreign editions of more than 1.7 
nillion per month—thus, it is ex- 
ected, that the total circulation of 
Reader's Digest in early 1946 will 
xceed more than 8 million copies per 
month all over the world. . . . Latest 
in infant publications aimed at new 
parents is Baby Post, published by 
Baby Post, Inc.—copies are being dis- 
tributed free of charge through de- 
partment stores and children’s cloth- 
ing shops. . . . Piagneer Music Pub- 
Ishers, Inc., will bring out a new 
magazine called Tan Town Stories — 
he publication will specialize in 
stories by and about negroes, but is 
expected to be interesting enough to 
attract a large white readership. .. . 
Next in teen-age magazines will be 
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ublishing Company—this will 
be a slick-paper book, profusely illus- 
trated to appeal to high school stu- 
dents. . . . Another monthly magazine 
for world-wide distribution will soon 
be published in Paris called Qualite 
Francaise—it will be printed: in 
French, English and Spanish, and 
will deal with international trade. . . . 
A new pocket-size magazine, this one 
specializing in travel, will be offered 
by Ahrens Publications — called 
Travel America Magazine Guide, 
copies will be distributed without cost 
through the hotels, railroad terminals, 
steamship lines, airports, etc. 
Harvey Publications, one of the lead- 
ers in comic magazines, will open 
new division for other publications— 
under consideration are magazines in 
the “self-help,” “how-to-do-it” and 
“home” fields. 


Promotionals 


The Anthracite Institute and An- 
thracite Industries, Inc., have been 
merged into one corporation, and all 
public relations will be conducted 
under the name of the Anthracite In- 
stitute—plans call for advertising ex- 
penditure of $400,000 for 1946. ... 
Latest in hobbies for model builders 
is the construction of circus built 
wagons, assembled with tiny steel 
bars, east metal wheels and colorful 
circus designs—the line. will be pro- 
moted by Carlander Model Supply 
and kits ready for assembly will be 
sold at from 75 cents to $3 per 
unit. : . . The Television Institute 
conducted by Television Magazine at- 
tracted more than 400 radio execu- 
tives in Washington D. C. last week 
—featured speaker was Dr. Allen B. 
DuMont, president of Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc. . . . Newest 
in advertising novelties is a weather 
indicator on a postcard—offered by 
Eljay Enterprises, the “Hygrolabel” 
predicts all phases of humidity from 
“Completely Dry” to “Dripping 
Wet.” . . . February will open with 
Youth Week (Feb 1-7) and Boy 
Scout Week (Feb. 8-14), followed by 
National Cherry Week (Feb. 15-22), 
Brotherhood Week (Feb. 16-22), and 
National Sew and Save Week (Feb. 
23 to March 2)—immediately there- 
after will come National Save-Your- 
Vision Week (March 3-9). 


* * * 
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NOTE—From time -to..time,..in. this. space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is number 113 of a series. 
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Name It! 





By MARK MERIT 





We once wrote a piece for this column 
captioned “Synonyms”. We mentioned that 
there is a synonym ‘for “camera” which 
common usage actually put into the diction- 
ary; and a trade name of an electric re- 
frigerator which has become generic. We 
were leading up to the fact that in the 
greater portion of the South and West, 
“Bourbon” is today a synonym of the word 
—“whiskey”. In the Eastern portion of our 
country the term “Rye” has displaced the 
word “whiskey”. 


Well, we took time out to do a little 
research during our recent visit to Cali- 
fornia. We became an inquiring reporter. 
When we heard someone order a Bourbon 
high-ball or Bourbon and soda at the hotel 
or club bar, or when we visited a package 
store and heard a customer call for a bottle 
of Bourbon, we asked questions. 


We'd say, “please tell me why you 
specify Bourbon?” Usually, there was a 
momentary hesitancy before the answer, 
which was frequently “I don’t know why— 
I just say it” or, “I say Bourbon, because 
I don’t want ‘Scotch’,” or, “Bourbon to me 
means whiskey. It sounds better”. 


The interesting part of this experience 
is that only rarely did someone say that he 
orders Bourbon because he prefers a type 
of whiskey which is the end product of the 
fermentation and distillation of principally 
corn grain. By the same token, Rye is made 
from principally rye grain. Many, many 
times an Easterner will say, “I like this 
Rye,” mentioning the brand—and a West- 
erner, “I like this Bourbon,” mentioning the - 
same brand. 


Now there are some people who actu- 
ally prefer the taste of Rye whiskey to 
Bourbon whiskey or vice versa. The Brit- 
isher prefers the taste of Scotch. That’s his 
native whiskey. We’ve noticed, however, 
that our present day high grade blended 
whiskies seem to have an universal taste— 
they are becoming increasingly popular with 
those who may have in the past, preferred 
Rye, or Bourbon or even Scotch. 


And here’s a little tip on how to be- 
come an expert in the selection of good 
whiskey. Try several different brands (not 
all at one time). When your taste-buds say 
“That’s it!”—from then on, call for it by 
—_ It’s your favorite whiskey—your 





FREE—Send a postcard or letter to MARK 
MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 350 
Fifth Ave. N.Y. 1, N..¥.,..and -you-will 
receive .a. .booklet... containing—reprints of 
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with details of our complete planning, 
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erving not only Chicago but a 
large outlying area, Common- 
wealth Edison Company is the na- 
tion’s dominant midwest utility, its 
coastal counterparts being Consolidat- 
ed Edison in New York and Pacific 
Gas & Electric in California. Last 
week the Chicago utility was. finan- 
cial news because of the company’s 
having called for redemption its en- 
tire remaining convertible debenture 
3%s of 1958. Presently outstanding 
in the sum of $25.9 million, compared 
with the original $129 million, the is- 
sue will be redeemed at 101% on 
March 9 through the <First' National 
Bank of Chicago. Meanwhile, until 
March 4, the debentures are conver- 
tible into. common stock, four shares 
of the latter being exchangeable for 
each $100 face value of the bond is- 
sue. This is the equivalent of $25 
per share compared with the stock’s 
recent market price around 34. As 
the bonds are selling far above par, it 
is. obvious that sale or conversion is 
the proper policy for present holders ; 
conversion may be effected either 
through the-company or City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York. 
Inasmuch as the company’s $100 
million first mortgage 3s of 1985 are 
held privately, public interest in 
Commonwealth Edison’s bonds, sub- 
sequent to the debenture: retirement, 
will reside exclusively in the $180 
million first mortgage 3s of 1977, 
Series lL; these are callable ‘at 107 
through Jan. 31, 1947, with a subse- 
quent scale- down of %4 of one per 
cent annually. 

Latest earnings are of interest to 
both. bond and stock investors. In 
the 12-month period ended September 
30, 1945, fixed charges were earned 
3.12 times compared with 2.72 ‘times 
in the preceding 12-month. span. 


Elastic Stop Nut 


On April 15 the $3. million issue. of 
sinking fund debenture 5s, sold only 
two years ago by.Elastic. Stop Nut 


- Corporation, will, be redeemed in en- 


tirety at 103. Thus will be brought 
to rapid ‘completion ‘the''corporation’s 
financing program, all V-Loans hav- 


ing been liquidated some months age 
and the aforesaid debentures repr 
senting the entire funded debt of th 
company. Furthermore, dividend ar 
rears on the preferred stock were ex 
tinguished last year, and regu: 
quarterly payments have since con 
tinued on the senior equity. 

Equity affairs are a matter of indi 
ference to many bondholders. In thi 
instance they are distinctly pertinen 
because each $1,000 debehture carrie 


a watrant permitting purchase of 3% 


shares of the common-stock at $14.5 
per share. Such warrants may bh 
exercised at any’ time through th 
aforesaid’ redemption ‘date, and the 
obviously have some attraction inas 
muchas the common stock’s receni 
new market high was above 16. 

At present the common pays 
dividends, ‘but recent “Hquidation 0 
preferred’ arrears has ‘been ‘helpful 
Moreoyer, in. the. nine-month. period 
ended last August, common. shar 


earnings of 89 cents would seem t 


justify some modest payment on thé 
junior equity. The 1945. fiscal re 
port will é'teledsed‘ shortly, furthe 
clarifying the present picture. 


Non-Callable Bails —., 
High in the list of problems beset 
ting today’s investor is a questio 


that challenges; the ingenuity ant 


judgment of bond analysts. Since 
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many bonds are callable, redemptions 
marke 
prices frequently far above call prices 


unusually numerous, and 


the situation poses a'ticklish questio 
for a portfolio ‘mafager:” Shall he 


hazard a‘possible loss of a latge pre 


mium forthe! advantage of~buying 4 


prime mortgage? Or shall he accep 


sone sacrifice of quality, purchasing 
a bond of lesser quality and lowe 


price for the saké° of “avoiding, of 


greatly reducing, a possible -— 
loss. 


Te hisisar aechifon, ebiiiobly, +i 


depend : upon>a number of “factors 
among . these. is the particular, pro 
gram of the portfolio involved in th¢ 
answer... Even §0,.a' morefor'less in 


evitable answer for a portion of 
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mB Santa Fe 4s of 1995 (2.70). 














in non-callable issues. A35 these con- 
fer complete immunity to the lost- 
premium, problem, the investment 
predicament is reduced to its simplest 
terms—a matter of ratings, current, 
yields, and yields to maturity. 

-ailroads, of course, furnish an es- 
pecially largé quota of such non-re- 
deemable issues. And since carrier 
bonds as a class offer the largest 
yields today, quality for quality, it is 
immediately plain that non-callable 
railroad bonds are the partial answer 
to the harried prayers of bond in- 
vestors. 

The list of non-callable rail bonds 
is a fairly long one. Of top-grade 
quality, with maturity yields indicat- 
ed in parenthesis, are: Norfolk & 
Western 4s of 1996 (2.65), Chesa- 
peake & Ohio 4% of 1992 (2.76), 
Of up- 
per grade quality are: Great North- 
en 4%s of 1976 (3.02), Pennsyl- 
vania 44%4s of 1981 (2.90), New York 
& Harlem 3%s of 2000 (3.11). And, 
finally, the list of good-grade non- 
callable rail liens includes such attrac- 
tive items as the following: Nickel 
Plate 5s of 1993 (3.98), Santa Fe ad- 
justment 4s of 1995 (3.88), Southern 


(3.28), Northern Pacific prior 4s of 
1997 (3.13), and “Big Four” 5s of 
1993 (3.98). 

Such representative maturity yields 
must be judged exceedingly attractive 
for these days. 


Bond Notes 


Philip Morris’ proposed issue of 
debenture 214s was abandoned last 
week because of marketing difficulties 
incident to a sharp drop in earnings. 
... As a partial offset to labor head- 
aches, U. S. Steel is taking. cheer 
from the great improvement in its 
funded debt, which was reduced to 
$92.7 million at the close of 1945, or 
less than half the debt at the close of 
1940, . . . Associated Gas & Electric 
Corporation 8s of 1940 are’ being ex- 
changed for like principal amount of 
General Public Utilities Corporation 
debenture 4%4s, together with 
$112.48 cash per each $100 of the 
aforesaid 8s; the new debentures are 
convertible into 5.9 shares of com- 
mon stock per $100 face value... . 
Within a few, weeks Great Northern 
Railway is expected to sell a $65 mil- 
lion bond issue to provide funds for 
the redemption next summer of the 
334s of 1970 and the 3%s of 1980, 
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Railway consolidated 5s of 1994 
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We plan to add 2,100,000 miles 
of them to the Bell System in the 
next twelve months. 


That is as many Long Distance 
circuits as there were in Great 
Britain and France before the 
war. That may not be enough, the 
way people want to talk now, but 
if you will give us a little time we 
_ will get circuits enough no matter 
how many you want. 


Our program is more circuits, 
more jobs, and a return to Bell 
System standards of service just 
as soon as it can be done. 
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Higher Interest Hates 





Concluded from page 4 











positors an adequate return on their 
funds. 

There are three other objections to 
abnormally cheap money which apply 
to the nation as a whole rather than 
to specific groups, no matter how 
large. One is the fact that low inter- 
est rates make debt expansion rela- 
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tively painless, thus indefinitely de- 
ferring the time when the average 
citizen realizes, because of demands 
on his own pocketbook, just how ex- 
pensive modern American govern- 
ment is. In the meantime, those call- 
ing for economy in Government are 
voices crying in the wilderness. 
Another objection is a direct refu- 
tation of the Keynes theory. While 
low interest rates are theoretically 
good for business, excessively low 
rates may be very bad for it, in either 
of two ways. In the first instance, 
they may lead to unsound extension 





of credit by commercial banks anx- 
ious to employ their funds more 
profitably than can be done by invest- 
ment in low-coupon bonds. The 
other possibility would be an under- 
standable reluctance on the part of 
the banks to make any but the most 
desirable business loans with rates so 
low as to fail to compensate them 
adequately for the inevitable losses 
which they would incur. Inability of 
business to borrow due to low inter- 
est rates would have the same harm- 
ful effects on the economy as Lord 
Keynes’ bugaboo, unwillingness of 
business to borrow because of high in- 
terest rates. 

Finally, low interest rates are infla- 
tionary, not only in their effect on 
the prices of “money” securities, but 
also in their effect on the credit struc- 
ture. One of the chief inflationary dan- 
gers at the present time is the fact that 
too much of the Government’s debt 
obligations is held by banks and other 
institutions, and too little by individu- 
als. 

The latest available figures show 
that Government agencies and trust 
funds hold 10.3 per cent of the inter- 
est bearing Treasury securities, Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks 9 per cent, com- 
mercial banks 32.4 per cent, savings 
banks 3.8 per cent. insurance com- 
panies 8.7 per cent and “others” only 
35.8 per cent. And much more than 
half the latter total is represented by 
savings bonds. There can be no ques- 
tion that redemption of such issues by 
individuals over the next few years 
will far exceed the rate witnessed 
during wartime; thus, holdings of 
Treasury issues by individuals will 
decrease instead of increasing. 

Low interest rates drive Govern- 
ment bonds into the banks by raising 
their prices and encouraging non-bank 
investors to sell and obtain a higher 
return elsewhere. Sales of Treasury 
bonds by individuals involve an equal 
amount of purchases by banks, creat- 
ing credit in the form of demand de- 
posits, already alarmingly swollen. 
On the other hand, banks may redis- 
count their Governments to obtain 
funds for loans to other borrowers at 
higher rates. This process, also, is in- 
flationary if carried too far. And yet 
inflation is the greatest single danger 
currently confronting our economy. If 
it is allowed to proceed much further. 
savings to taxpayers from low inter- 
est rates will be wiped out many times 
over, 
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ated labor slogan: “ability to pay,” 
as applied to wages. How can that 
be determined in advance since it is 
decided by what volume can be turned 
out and sold, and this finally resolves 
itself into whether consumers’ demand 
fulfills the producers’ expectation and 
whether they will pay the prices re- 
quired. It is also a rule which can 
work both ways. Suppose earnings 
were to recede from previous levels, 
would labor pledge itself to accept a 
correspondingly lesser compensation ? 
That would be too much to expect. 


Our political planners are leading 
us unto the path of another depression 
by their efforts to pick rabbits out of 
a hat as would a magician. You can- 
not apply such necromancy to the old 
and hoary law of economics. Wher- 
ever it has been tried before it has in- 
evitably failed. 






























All of these securities having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is 


not under any circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy any such securities, 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
ncorporate 
The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers Kebbon, McCormick & Ce. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


120,000 Shares 


Carrier Corporation 


Preferred Stock (Cumulative), 4% Series 
($50 Par Value—Convertible Prior to January 15, 1956) 


Of the 118,257.26 shares offered to holders of Common Stock of the 
Corporation, 112,887 shares were subscribed for upon the exercise of 
Subscription Warrants issued to such holders of Common Stock. The 
7,113 shares purchased by the Underwriters, severally, have been sold, 





Clark, Dodge & Co. = Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


January 29, 1946. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Julien Collins & Company 


Union Securities Corporation 














Air Transport 








Concluded from page 5 








structively. There remain important 
projects in expansion and moderniza- 
tion of equipment and ground facili- 
ties, and these carry with them major 
financing problems to provide perhaps 
a half a billion dollars of new funds 
in the next five years, in addition to 
those derived from retained earnings. 


International airlines face problems 
not shared with the domestic systems, 
notably in regulation and in competi- 
tion. These problems are formidable 
but in the first instance, at least, much 
progress is expected over the near 
luture. The generally long distances 
involved in international airline oper- 
ation, particularly transoceanic, do 
give it a strong foundation for de- 
velopment in competition with slower 
marine transportation. 


The appeal in the airline shares 
obviously is to those able and willing 
to assume speculative risks and forego 
significant current dividend returns, 
in exchange for the promise of longer 
term appreciation. 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 





EARNED PER SHARE 1945 1944 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to November 30 ON COMMON STOCK: 
Canada Cement .......-..sseeeeee *D0.38 *D0.80 Taylor-Colquitt 
Catelli Food Products............. 1.37 1.05 
jock-Terry Shoe ..........-.. 0.54 2.50 
American Stamping ............... $1.08 $0.83 Atlas Tack .. 
International Shoe .......-....--- 1.67 1.79 Superheater, 
Majestic Radio rs Television....... D0.09 eae 
Manhattan Shirt ................: 2.37 2.51 
2 ree eee 3.48 3.86 Brown Rubber 
Ohio Seamless Tube.............. 3.24 8.51 
North Texas Co.. eeeee ts. oa 3.86 
Oklahoma Natural Gas. Tk hp es 3.12 —— 
11 Months to, eeanies 30 D—Deficit. 
Gabriel Co. .. 1.14 
6 Months to November 30 *Canadian Currency. 
Madison Square Garden....... 1.29 bined. 


National Airlines ............. 
American Window Glass........... 





5 Months to November 30 
DO.24 9.01 
3 Months - November 30 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Warner Bros. Pictures............ 


213 


Walt Disney Productions.......... 0.3 
9 Months . Sentem 


18 


Sylvania Electric Products........ 
39 Weeks io a 


59 
12 Months to Aug 
2.68 


1945 
12 Months to Septem 


: Senn ¥ ov & 
SS: SRSSSss s 


8 
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+Common and Class B stock com- 

















Canadian Industrial Alcohol....... 028 0.14 
OS Rewer ae 0.26 0.21 
ay RPS oe 68 | BOND REBEMPTIONS 
ol AA era 1.41 8.41 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts....... 4.71 2.50 
12 Months to October 31 Redemptien 
pi rere see 3.94 1.56 Iss Amount Date 
Decker as? ot i re 2.22 8.15 Carolina. Clinchfield & Ohio 
Dickey (W. 8.) Cl = tor ote D0.77 0.02 Ry.—Ilst A 4s, 1965....... $104,000 Mar. 1, 1946 
General Shoe ........- 1.71 1.54 Central Maine Power Co.— 
pO Re eee 11.44 12.12 Ist & gen. mtg. L 3%s, 
Mid-West Rubber Reciaiming...... 2.67 8.63 ME Aah tak ads sect bheaw< 107,000 Feb. 2, 1946 
PORN PIE Kb mewn ccechcs nes oc6s 5.60 5.54 Commercial Discount Co. — 
Pharis Tire & Rubber... 0.68 1.97 pe Ee eee 200,000 Apr. 1, 1946 
Roper (Geo. 5 RS 2.01 1.69 Connecticut River Power Co. 
Spalding (A, G.) & Bros.......... 1.84 1.30 —Ist ser. A 3%s, 1961. 385,000 Feb. 15, 1946 
IE, 0.6 00h e660 Cq0 60 wedacece D1.20 0.31 Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 
Stetson (John B.)..............-- = 1.57 6%% inc. bds., 1955...... Entire Mar. 1, 1946 
Waiker Mfg. ..... : 5.22 Elgin, Joliet Eastern RB: 
“10 Months to October 31 Co.—lst A 3%s. 1970..... 130,000 Mar. 1, 1946 
CN IO a ceewee css cm. om 1.54 Fooi Fair Stores, Inc.—3%% 
Molybdenum ’ PS a ae eee 75,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
52 Weeks “o October 6 Manila Elec. R.R. & Light- 
MEE MIIIE gc cccbocbecsecncece 1.18 ing—~5% 1st lien & coll. tr. 
6 Months to October 31 Wee. RO bi ccnc ctsacase® Entire Mar. 1, 1946 
PE I 8 oe Sie wanes ys. Seeecs 0.18 2.92 McCord Radiator & Mfg.— 
12 ates to - aroma +4 deb. 6s Decercti sive. Entire Feb. 1, 1946 
Air Associates .......... 1.67 Pacific Tel. Tel. Co. - 
American Distilling Seow dad &» cabs 3.48 303 ref. mtg. B 3%s, 1966.. Entire Apr. 1, 1946 
American ne ar EVE NEP es cet 1.08 0.61 Phila. Transportation Co. — 
ee SS ee eee 2.51 3.96 Gnlls tr. Se; 2008... fo.00 3 116,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
Copeland RT sheen! «SEN 0.06 0.30 Portland & Remford Falls 
Cornell-Dubilier ............. 1.37 1.71 Ry.—6s, Ist ser., 1959.... Entire Feb. 1, 1946 
Federal Machine & Welder... 1.99 1.76 Safe Harbor Water Power— 
Helena Rubinstein ......... 3.62 4.94 Ist 4%s, 1979 ........... 123,000 Feb. 2, 1946 
PR Ib nae oes din cae 0 Sins s cieie a 0.28 0.24 Schulco Co., Inc.—guar. ser 
Nash-Kelvinator ................. 0.58 0.71 Ye eS! Se errr 10,000 Feb. 1, 1946 
National Pressure Cooker.......... 1.46 3.35 United Exchange Bldz. 
Nationa] Standard ............... 3.37 3.39 —Ist mtg. bds. 3-5s, ios. Entire Feb. 1, 1946 








New Changes for 


United Corporation 


A number of the developments pending and discussed last 
June have now taken place. But there are new changes 
in prospect that also should affect company’s status 


o comply with the order of the 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion under Section 11 of the Utility 
Holding Company Act, United Cor- 
poration must ultimately retire all its 
outstanding $3 preference stock and 
cease business as a holding company. 
Company partly eliminated its 
preference issue in 1944 and 1945 
through exchange offers to holders. 
But plans to retire additional pre- 
ferred and to dispose of holdings 
above, 10 per cent in subsidiaries 
which are themselves holding compa- 
nies, have been deferred pending de- 
velopments in the reorganization of 
these companies under the Holding 
Company Act. 


Stock Retirements 


Preference stock now outstanding, 
aggregating 1,214,700 shares, consti- 
tutes less than half the original issue. 
Retirement of 1,122,190 shares in De- 
cember 1944 was accomplished 
through an offer to exchange Phila- 
delphia Electric common and cash for 
outstanding preference shares (FW, 
June 27). The offer last June of two 
shares of Delaware Power & Light 
common and $6 cash for each share of 
preference stock had been heavily 
oversubscribed on expiration July 3, 
and resulted in retirement of an ad- 
ditional 151,823 shares. (The shares 
offered for preference stock were ac- 
quired from United Gas Improvement 
when that company made a partial 
distribution of assets to its stockhold- 
ers to enable it to comply with the 
Public Utility Act. 

Substantial improvement has oc- 
curred in the market value of Unit- 
ed’s common stock holdings in its 
*statutory subsidiaries since last 
June—Columbia Gas & Electric was 
at 1334 January 28 compared with 
634 June 15, Niagara Hudson Power 
was up to 10% January 28 from 6 
June 15, United Gas Improvement 
was at 27 compared with 1654 at the 
earlier date, and Public Service of 
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New Jersey was 29% compared with 
24 in June. Total appreciation in 
United’s holdings of these securities 
amounted to over $40 million. 

In view of the marked appreciation 
in Columbia, United applied to the 
SEC for, and was granted, in De- 
cember 1945, exemption from Rule 
U-44 to enable it to sell in the market 
200,000 shares of this stock; the pro- 
ceeds have not been earmarked for 
any specific purpose, but might ap- 
propriately be applied to the purchase 
of Cincinnati Gas & Electric and 
Dayton Power & Light common 
when and if offered by Columbia. It 
is quite possible that United will ask 
the SEC for permission to sell addi- 
tional Columbia shares, in light of 
current market conditions. 

The sale of the Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati subsidiaries is presently con- 
templated in the recapitalization and 
integration plan proposed and being 
developed by Columbia. This plan 
would retire the latter’s $176 million 
senior securities and bank loan 
through the sale of $80 million to $85 
million new debentures, the funding 
of $24 million due from United Fuel 
Gas, the sale of Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric and Dayton Power & Light 
equities (either to Columbia common 
stockholders or the public), and 
treasury cash. A step toward carry- 
ing out the plan was taken last Oc- 
tober when $32 million debentures 
were retired with a $22 million tem- 
porary bank loan plus treasury cash. 
The plan is acceptable to United Cor- 
poration and may be consummated 
in the next couple months. (How- 
ever, allowance should be made for 
the possibility of its being aban- 
doned. ) 

The chief problems of Public 
Service of New Jersey and Niagara 
Hudson Power Company probably 
concern the corporate simplification 
requirements of the Utility Act. So 
far Public Service has had only pre- 
liminary discussions with the SEC 







concerning its simplification. When 
a plan is formulated it may require 
liquidation of the parent company, 

Niagara Hudson took important 
steps toward ultimate integration 
when, effective November 1, 1945, the 
reorganization plan of its western sub- 
sidiary, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power (surviving company, Buffalo 
Niagara Electric Corporation) was 
consummated, and when, subsequent- 
ly, underlying high coupon bonds of it 
the Buffalo company were refunded. 
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bry 9 
Earlier the Central and Eastern Di- fe W 
visions of Niagara- carried forward oy 
extensive recapitalization and cor- Momet! 
porate simplification programs. Fur- jig do 
ther steps in liquidation of the com- « iy 
pany might conceivably include Himpti 
merger of Central New York Power qjractic 
with New York Power & Light, also aly 
distribution, to Niagara Hudson and find o 
equity holders, of merged company’s _ 
stock and Buffalo Niagara Electric nalibe 


stock. Considerable time for consum- 
mation would be required. 


tly 
nothin 
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. form 
Distribution Progress Ras 
f Oth 

_ United Gas Improvement has made BBpects 
extensive progress in its efforts to Mir v: 
teriou 





comply with Section 11. 
Currently the company has _be- 


pressi 
presst 


fore the SEC a proposal to ex- gjtr V 
change certain portfolio securities for os 





up to 750,000 shares of its common 
stock. Plan provides that for each 
10 shares of common, holders be of- 
fered: one share of Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. second preferred, 10 
shares of Niagara Hudson common, 
12 shares of Commonwealth & South- 
ern common, ong share of Public 
Service of New Jersey common, and 
one share of American Water Works @§crea 
& Electric common. Disposal of cer- @ Ir 
tain gas properties is the only appar- @itile 


—_—— 





_— 


ent step necessary fer UGI to take @inve 
to comply with Section 11, if the pro- Jwhi: 
posed exchange is effected. United’s Jj tob 


holdings in this company total over @ln 


600,000 common shares. mar 

All things considered, it will be pur 
some time in the future before the yea 
several statutory subsidiaries are ‘0s 


’ 


likely to complete their reorganiza- §ty 
tions, and until then United Corpora- § ost 
tion is unlikely to do any great @ 1 
amount of divesting, or to establish 4s 
itself. as an investment company. for 
Meantime, there is the possibility of § tal 


further market appreciation in some Ciat 
of its holdings. . swe 
© uy 





*Companies in which United holds more than D str; 
10 per cent of the voting stock. ; 
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From Our 
Mail Bag 


Sirs : 

| read your editorial comments of Janu- 
bry 9 on the Omnipotent, Omnisciént Wal- 
ter Winchell. I heard the broadcast in 
qestion and my immediate reaction was 
that the Great Commentator (?) knew 
omething; that the market would surely 
9 down and that the first thing I should 
do the next morning would be to sell cer- 
tain stocks. Then I realized what a-con-. 
temptible thing he had done and my second 
reaction was one of anger and I decided 
that before I would be guided by anything 
from that source the market could go down 
ad out and I would sell nothing. 
Conditions have reached a sorry state in 
this country when a commentator of such 
caliber (who, the following Sunday blat- 
antly stated he owned no stock and knew 
nothing about stocks) can, in the same 
breath, defiantly declare that he shall in- 
form all and sundry about the market 
whenever he sees fit. 

Other better, and by far more re- 
sectable and honorable, gentlemen have 
for very flimsy reasons suddenly and mys- 
teriously been denied the privilege of ex- 
pressing their views on the air, but despite 
pressure on Ommnipotent, Omniscient Wal- 
tr Winchell, he still holds forth—and am 


wondering if he is too “hot” even for Wall 
Street to handle. 
D. M. Barrett, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Commodity Stocks 





Concluded from page 9 








treasing its inflation hedge potential. 

In the non-extractive group the dis- 
tillery and cigarette companies carry 
inventories. for sustained periods; 
whiskies must age after manufacture, 
tobacco must age before manufacture. 
In each case the product comes to 
market representing raw materials 
purchased at prices prevailing several 
years earlier—an advantage modified 
to some extent by the cigarette indus- 
tty’s practice of figuring inventory 
Costs at a three-year average. 

The issues tabulated are presented 
as typical commodity shares. suitable 
for the conservation of invested cap- 
ital during the period of dollar depre- 
tiation brought on by deficit financing, 
swollen national income, excess public 


g buying power and four years of re- 
j stricted production for civilian use. 
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ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
$20.00 par common stock has been declared 
‘ payable March Ist, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at close of business February 15th, 
1946.:.. The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers - Converters - Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 20th, 1945. 

















Dordens ~ 


DIVIDEND No. 144 





An interim dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 2, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 15, 1946. 


E. L. NOETZEL 


January 29, 1946 Treasurer 


Cc CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The first quarter Interim dividend of 
_ twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1946. Books will 
not close. . 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 





























CORPORATION 

A quarterly dividend of twenty cents 
(20¢) per share has been declared on 
the Common Stock of this corporation, 
payable March 1, 1946, to stockholders 
of record February 15, 1946. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will 
remain open, 

A. J. MurpnHy, Treasurer 
———<————— 
200 ACRE N. Y. STATE ALFALFA FARM 
Suitable for gentleman’s estate: A 400-head sheep 
farm, or a 40-50 cow dairy. Located in southern 
Washington County, 6 miles west of Cambridge, 
on improved gravel road; one mile each way to 
blk. top county roads, 30 miles from Saratoga, 
Glens Falls, Troy, Bennington and Manchester, 
Vermont. Bus to consolidated school at Cam- 
bridge, R. F. D. Electricity, telephone, furnace, 
bathroom, two gravity water systems, concrete 
floor laundry room. 70-75 acres alfalfa meadows, 
30 acres wood with pine and locust plantations, 
balance plowable improved pasture; meadows 
suitable for tractor and modern mackinnyy fenced 
throughout with woven wire for sheep; fields well 
watered. Modern 14-room house; hot air pipe 
furnace, A-1 condition inside and out. Main barn 
with basement 35’x80’x14’, attached shed 50’x25’x18’, 
26 stanchions, 17 with water buckets; basement 
shed room for 200 sheep with 2 inside water 
tanks; 2 stave silos 12’x35’ and 10’x40’. Horse 














and tool shed 50’x30’x16’; total hay storage 150 
tons; corn crib 18’x40’ drive in. New concrete 

ilk house with 6-can, built-in insulated vat, 
equipped with electric cooler. All main roofs slate 
or corrugated iron; rodded for lightning; founda- 
tions A-1; all buildings painted 3 coats 1942. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Sold with or without 
stock, tools, or house furnishings. Terms cash, 
no agents. Selling on account of health. Im- 
mediate possession if desired. A fertile and pro- 
ductive farm is one of the safest and most con- 
servative investments. Duane G. Brownell, owner 





and operator for 33 years. Phone Cambridge, 
N. Y., 191F14. 


barn 28’x40’x18’, 5 stalls and box stall; hay barn, 











(ae, CRowN Cork & SEAL 
“se CoMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the .Regular..Quarterly. Dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) oa share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable March 15, 1946, to stockhelders of 
record at the close of business February 21, 1946. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The’ Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of twenty-five cemts ($.25) per share 
on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable on February 19, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
February 5, 1946. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
January 24, 1946. 








%, 


BUTLER BROTHERS ) 


stay, 
fait 
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The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of One Dol- 
lar and twelve and a half cents ($1.12}4) 
per share on Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 444% Series, a dividend of 
Twenty cents (20c) per share on Com- 
mon Stock and in addition a 1945 year- 
end dividend of Fifteen cents (15c) per 
share on Common Stock, all payable on 
March 1, 1946 to holders of record at 
the close of business on January 31, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 
Epwin O. Wack 


January 22, 1946 Secretary 


« 
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Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 38 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that ¢ divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1946, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
1, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 14. 1946. 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
January 29, 1946. 


























WOODALL 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
3144c per share on the 5% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock ($25.00 par 
value) has been declared payable 
March 1, 1946 to stockholders of 
record February 15, 1946. 


M. E. GRIFFIN, 


Secretary-T reasurer 














BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held on 
Monday, January 28, 1946, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 15 cents a share on its 
outstanding no-par capital stock, payable March 
11, 1946 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 11, 1946. 
FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 


United Engineering and Foundry Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 22, 1946. 

The Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50c) a share on the 
$5-Par Common Stock, and the regular 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarter 
percent (1%%) on the $100-Par Preferred 
Stock, both payable March 5, to _ stock- 





holders of record February 22, 1946. 
: GEO 


. V. LANG, Treasurer. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPRS 








island Creek Coal Company 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 





Dita revised to January 30, 1946 


incorporated: 1910, —. Office: 75 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Wednesday in April at Port- 
land, Maine. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1944: Preferred, 520; com- 
mon, 4,474. 

Capitalization: Long term debt ‘one 
*Preferred stock $6 cum........ 25,269 shs 
Common stock ($1 par). Ets. 593,865 shs 


*1 p par; not callable. 


5qeamnings & Price Range (ICR) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 





1938 39 ‘40 ‘41 


42 *43 ‘44 1945 











Business: A leading bituminous coal producer in the West 
Virginia district, with mines noted for richness, compactness 
and accessibility. Unmined reserves, including leased property, 
are estimated at about 375 million short tons. 

Management: Able and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $7.5 million; ratio 4.7-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $5.6 
million. Book value of common, $32.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments each year since 1912. 

Outlook: Continued relatively low operating costs and prob- 
able future gas revenues suggest that operating results will 
continue well above-average for a bituminous coal enterprise, 
although company is sensitive to cyclical changes. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held; common is one of the 
most advantageously situated equities in its speculative group. 


EQ@RNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
June 30 et! 30 roe 81 oar ge Price Range 
$0. 


30 —20% 


tIncludes 40 cents postwar refund 1942; 52 cents 1943; 40 cents 1944. 











Walgreen Company 





Data revised to January 30, 1946 


a 1909, Illinois, as successor 
to dl R. algreen & Co., 


Earnings & Price Range (WAG) 
50 


PRICE RANGE 


meeting: Second 

December. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1944): Preferred: 1,300; com- 
mon, 7,800. 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... 
“Preferred stock 44%% cum. 

[eeee ee -cccsseenne sss A 
Common stock (no par)...... 1,292,485 shs 


"Callable at 104. 


ends 
EARNED PFR SHARE $3 
$2 
$1 





1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 











Business: The second largest U. S. retail drug chain. 
Operates 442 stores (almost entirely on a lease basis) in 205 
cities, of 39 states. Also sells merchandise, manufactured by 
it or subsidiaries, to about 1,200 independent druggists operat- 
ing as “Walgreen System” stores. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1945, $20.8 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $8.6 million; market- 
able securities, $7.0 million. Book value, $15.87. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. 
on présent common each year since 1933. 

Outlook: In years ahead sales growth will probably proceed 
at less rapid rate (sales per store more than doubled in past 
10 years), but profit margins should widen, and further earn- 
ings expansion is indicated. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; common 
is one of the better situated members of its group. 


Payments 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


*Fiscal -——Calendar Year’s———_, 
Sept. 30 Year’s Total {Dividends Price Range 
$1.00 $1.87 $2.00 33. —18 
20%—13% 
23%—16% 
234%4—16% 
ts ar ied 

%—16 

38 20% 
31%—26% 
42 —30% 


*Fiscal year ends September 30; based on capitalization outstanding at end of 
respective periods. +Also paid stock dividend of 50% in 1937. Including postwar 
period of 24 cents a share in 1943 and 26 cents in 1944, 


Bix mos. ended: 


yma 31 


eee ee 
were new eeeesess 
eee eee weeeeenee 
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& Price 


Data revised to January 30, 1946 


Incorporated: 1925, Louisiana, to acquire 
two companies dating from 1887 and 1908, 
Main office: 210 Baronne St., New Or- 
leans, La. Annual meeting: First Mon- 
day in December. Number of stockhold- 
ers (August 31, 1944): Preferred, 5,- 
928; common, 5,024. 


Capitalization: : Long term debt...... 


term debt None 
erred stock $4 sum. conv. ‘99,000 she 


Common stock (no par)........ 588,129 shs 1937 


*“No par; callable at $85; convertible 
share for share into common. 


Business: Supplies roughly 20% of total domestic output of 
cottonseed oil products. Through subsidiaries, crushes cotton. 
seed, refines oil and makes various by-products; produce 
package goods under trade names of Wesson Oil, Snowdrift, 
Scoco, MFB, and Blue Plate (shrimp and oysters). 

Management: Identified with company since its formation, 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 31, 
1945, $21.4 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts 885 
million; inventories, $41.1 million. Book value of commo 
stock, $32.14. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments since 1927. 

Outlook: The principal earnings determinant usually is the 
price of cottonseed oil, itself affected by fluctuations in con- 
petitive fats and oils, and inventory write-downs occasionally 
have been large. 

Comment: Among commodity shares, preferred rates above- 
average; common is of “businessman’s risk” character. 
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EARNINGS, 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


*Fiscal ———Calendar Year—, 
es 


Qu. ended: Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 
1937...... $0.72 1938.. $1.24 $0.75 $0.56 

eoeees 0.06 - D1. . 0.24 D2,90 

1, oo 0.2 D0.05 D0.43 0.76 

-_ 00 4.46 

1.87 


a Price 
39h 


7 a 
—154 
— ish 


.preerpsst 
+ SSSsaeRe 


ee - : ‘ $8. 
senha o- ©. d k ". 


§Six months ended February % 
debt retirement credit $1.17 ani 
{After postwar refund of 32 cents a share in 1943-44. 


*Fiscal years ended August 31. {Not available. 
tAfter $1.87 postwar adjustment reserve; include 
postwar credit 6 cents. 





F. W. Woolworth Company 








Data revised to January 30, 1946 


Incorporated: 1911, New York, successor 
to company founded 1879. Office: Wool- 
worth Building, New York 7, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: Wednesday in May 
at Watertown, N. Y. r of stock- 
holders (December $1, ioaa). "78, 255. 


Capitalization: Long term debt.$21,944,594 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... 9,703,608 shs 











1937 ‘38 ‘39 ‘MO "41 "42 "43 1944 





Business: World’s largest distributor of low priced merchat- 
dise, operating a chain of some 2,004 variety stores in U. S, 
Canada and Cuba; about 766 in Great Britain and Ireland 
(through 52.7% owned Woolworth, Ltd.). German subsidiary, 
written down to $1 in 1941, had 82 stores. 


Management: Principal officers with company over 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $89.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $84.0 
million; inventories, $47.9 million. Book value of stock, $22.60. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1912. 

Outlook: Reduced taxes, increaséd English dividend receipts 
and gradual return of scarce merchandise are among the fat- 
tors that should help restore normal earning power. 


Comment: Stock is among the soundest in its group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended: ‘ 

Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1938 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Earned per share. $3.42 $2.95 *$3.02 *$2.48 *$2.69 *$2.43 *$2.26 $2.35 
Dividends paid.. 2.4@ 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 $1.60 


53% 50% 42% 84 31 44% ah 
36 36 30 23 21% on 36 
“Includes dividends from English subsidiary which is-.equivalent to 90, cents § 
share in 1939, 71 cents in 1940, 59 cents in 1941, 45 cents in 1942, 38!cents » 
1943 and 1944; includes postwar refunds and debt retirement credits 13 cents i 
1942, 13 cents in 1943, 49 cents in 1944. 
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DIVIDENDS DEFLARED 



































































Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
acme Wife ...-.....-++0+0..-25¢ Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 Lamson & Sessions...........25¢ .. Mar. 4 Mar. 4 
eal Aircraft Radio ....-...+.+.s+ 10c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 Do $2.50 pf. ......+..2--.-62%ce Q Apr. Mae. 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Lane Bryant ...... Guanvines vt 25¢ Q Mar. i 15 
mi We Lp pdaedcte secs 6c .-87%c Q Feb. 11 Jan. 31 | Laura Secord Candy Shops....20e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
Od Kid cevcccccccccecceeetd® Q Feb. 15 Feb. 8 Liberty Aircraft Prod...... «+..25¢ .. Feb. 15 Feb, 1 
<= Portland Cement.,......25¢ Q Mar. 9 Feb. 15 gum, f & Myers Tobacco...... 75ec Q Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
) Teeehie ME: atievxai-th aks ..5¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 oe sae ere RE 75¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
) De BM on seoweeewss +++. T8e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 Lynch oe: BS cael Cis ance ee 50e Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
American ATCh ......--.eeeee ts ar. ¥ Madison a ae ae " 
American Ba THs a dewdidis 15e¢ Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 Mallory an) om Bide dues ~~ $ Mee. % Feb. as 
Amer. Home uct8..........200 M . 1 Feb. 14 Marshell Field 4%% pf...$1.06% @Q Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Amer. Indemnity (Balt.).......$2 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 1 | Masonite Corp. .............- 25¢ Q Mar.10 Feb. 15 
Amer. Paper Goods........... 60e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 23 Do 44% pf. eeccececs+-$1.12% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
‘Amer. Re-Insurance (N. ¥.) +358 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 | May McEwen Kaiser.......... 35e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
$6 Amer. Rolling Mill -. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Merritt- -Chapman & Sco 
$3 Animal Trap Co, of aaa Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Ge we Al so lcacses $1.62% Q Mar. 11 Feb. 15 
0 Do 5% Df. wcceseeee Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 | metropolitan Edison 3.90% 
$3 Ashland Ol & Hef... Q Mar. 30 Mar. 18 Ph mattaesitesesaanee> s+ 97%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 4 
Atlas Corp. 6% pf..... Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 Michigan Public Servieo....... 25e Q. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Auto Car 5% pf. “A”. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 | Mississippi Valley Public 
Do. Ges Wes Ms Aa cbcreane Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Service Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Baldwin Locomotive 7% pf.. $1. 05 S Mar. 1 Feb. 14 Do Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Baltimore Radio Show......... 5c Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Monsanto Chemica Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
t of Bankers & Shippers Ins. Do $ S June 1 May 10 
ton- . (ed Q Feb. 14 Feb Do $4.50 S June 1 May 10 
.. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Do $4 pf. S June 1 May 10 
Ices c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 | Muskegon Motor Spee. "$2 
rift Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Ch, B ccice Cbebaenewgeescns 50c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Q Mar.11 Feb. 11 | Nashua Gummed & Coated 
S Mar. 1 Feb. 15 . $1 Feb 
S Mar. 1 Feb. 15 PBs ned aps esccece SOSetcecccece in re pa » a 8 
: . : tional: MMe «iiss. cece dace a aa . 
lon. RL. & Oy cn awag asks eesepecgg: ss. a. = ae oe Nat’l Automotive Fibres... Z a Mar. : = H 
r 31 Bots ME. ci iiikss kde ccese cts 50c .. Feb. 25 Feb. 13 | National Container ........ 
} tional Container . ---25¢ Q Mar. 11 Feb. 15 
$85 Boston Woven Hose & Rub....50¢ Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 | Nat'l gee Ee Q Mar. 8 Feb. 9 
Burroughs Adding Mach....... 10¢c Q Mar. 5 Feb. 1 | “y <-9~ elegant Q Mar. 1 eb. 9 
mon Calif. Pacific Title Insur......75¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 | Nat'l Gxpeum $4.5 50 pf..... . Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Calif. Western States Life Ins.. = S Mar.15 Mar. 1 Nat’] Lead 7% A........... $1.75 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
DO... cov Abwadas4a4 < iGakssee fe E Mar.15 Mar. 1 | Naumkeag Steam Cotton....... 40c .. 8 Feb. 1 
Campbell, Wyant & Fk a “ay .. Mar. 12 Feb. 26 ee eer 25c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
th Canada Northern Power....... 15c .. Apr. 25 Mar. 20 | Newport News ‘Shipbuilding 
e ph SPER .+-$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 Ee ea ce .. Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
om- Carthage Mills ..........+..2. 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 | New York Dock $5 pf....... $1.50 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
OF ee eee $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 ip ~— El. & 
Do 6% pf. “B’”’........-..-60¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 MR cdaadececs vs $1.27% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 8 
} iy Louisiana Blec........ 40c ¢ ag i ees ; Norwich | ARTAAES re ee 15c Q Mar. 11 Feb. 8 
Chesapeake Corp. of Va.......20¢ Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 | Others Natural Gas......-.300 @ Pep i5 Feb. } 
Chile Copper .....-..-.cceee, 50c .. Feb. 26 Feb. 8 | Oswego Falls .......-...e-c0e 20e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 22 
Chilton Co, ..... sett eeeeeeess 20¢ Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 | Otis Elevator ...........ssee- 20c .. Mar. 20 Feb. 19 
— Stores soins vule ae Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 Do 6% 
Q@ Mar. 1 Feb 18 GW OF. -cccccas Sci cece $1.50 Q Mar. 20 19 
colorade Miliing & Elevator. itige .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 eS Says Pete « 
i ee ed Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Seudecdbeadeedcccus sole Apr. 5 Mar. 15 
Consolidated Cigar .....--..-. Soe Q Mar. 30 Mar. 15 Panhandle’ B.” Pipe’ Line 
Cons. son ( «  e . .40e Q Mar.15 .Feb. 8 % Cocereeseccecccesee Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Consolidated Paper . -ste @ Mar. 1 Fob. 15 | Pusesvers Rig & Reo 
Continental Can .............- 25c .. Mar.15 Feb. 25 5.50 Df. «sss seveee eee $1.37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
3.75 pf.........0e-...98%e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Philadelphia Ca 8G Pie eves 25¢ S Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Cook Paint & Varnish $3 Me a CE Pere 10¢c Q Feb. 20 Feb. 1 
ye ek of Seat Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 “aoa Coke & Chem. aans-@s Shen. 2a 8 
Crown : &: j "5 | 85 Dh, - cece ewes eweees eens ar. eb. 20 
os gaa 6. ie. @ Mb 18 Feb. 2 | power Goro. (Can.) ist'6% ve.$1:50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
Gators crn Zellrbach $4.20 pf...$1.05 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 13 Do p Dl éccétececodeesccg tan: @ Ape. 15 ‘iiee. @ 
oOo S$ Stsecssceesese $1 Q Mar. 1 Feb, 13 | Bratt Pood wooo ei20. $850) Mar. Bob. 19 
, Curtis Publisteng $3-$4 pr. iy Serv. ‘(Colo.) 1% vf. .58%ce M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
8. eseve seveegerecerece a Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 Do 6% Of. -+-ee S Soke A siees 30c M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
r , Do 5 pf. ecccccccces++-41%¢ M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Derby Gas & Electric......... .. Feb. 20 Feb. 6 | Public Service of Indiana..... 25e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Detroit Gasket & Mig. 6% ae “Boe Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 8, ft Pee $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Diamond Ma ge Oe al 37%c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 8 Rayonier, ie ot ee $.50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Do 6% ro OD Suances assis S Sep. 3 Aug.12 | Reading Co. 4% lst pf...... :.50e Q Mar.14 Feb. 21 
on Se 25¢ Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Dominion Bridge ............ 830c Feb. 23 Jan. 31 Savage AFMB ......seeeeees 12%c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Dravo Corp. Rn ae a ee 25e Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 Scott DEE ccwiictsieccecceces 45c Q Mar. 12 Feb. 26 
De Oe ee 50e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 Do re Q May 1 Apr. 19 
Durham Hosiery Mills “‘A”’ Do $4 1 Q May 1 Apr. 19 
cadences pur eettac ds .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 | Sherwin- Willisma Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
nde i Oe reese 1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Pe... & o =. : 
ast Coast c i ee a " tees +e . 8 
Eastern Mass Strost Sur Ry. re Feb. 28 Feb. 11 | Sivyer steel Castings. i .. Feb, 22 Feb. 11 
6% Ist pf. ape BY. $1.56 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 26 | Skilsaw, Ine. . Q Mar. 11 Mar 
$4 Eaton Mfg. 7 Q Feb. 25 Feb. 5 Southern a tig Q May 15 Apr. 19 
$3 | ME Electric Hose & Rubber .. Feb. 21 Feb. 14 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
32 Eversharp, Ine, .... Q Apr. 15 Mar. 14 | Southern Ry. 5% pf. ° Q June 15 May 15 
| Baer Matiadisas sphewed Bo Age. 15 Mar. 14 |g DO oesnce+ scenes -+¢-$1.25 Q Sep. 16 Aug. 15 
) Do 5% pf. ..... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 | Spiegel, Inc. $4.50 pf..... $1.12% Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
: Pairbanks, ee me Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 Stamford (Conn.) Water...... 40c Q@ Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
feb 6 ot eee E Mar. 1 Feb. 11 Standard Brands ............. 40c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Fall River Gas Works Q Feb. 1 Jan. 28 Standard Chemical 5% pf...$1.25 Q June 1 Apr. 30 
Skee. Finance Co. of Am. (Balt.) Standard Oil a weeeenees 50c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
we yale fe oo ee 5c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 13 Stein (A.) & Co.............. 40c .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
5, Florida Power 4% pf.......... $1 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 Sterchi Bros, Stores Rbecescsoes 25c Q Mar.12 Mar. 2 
land Freeport Sulphur ........... c .. Mar. 4 Feb. 15 DO cccccccccccccnvccescece 25e Q June 12 June 1 
, General Mills 3%% pf...... 84%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 8 ae & Clothier 
iary, Al-Santeed | acsia¢ 08 4350s 37%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 | ,.6% pr.pf, “A’’........... 1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
Grand’ Union Co.........200.. 35c .. Mar. 11 Feb. 18 Stromberg-Carlson 6%% pf.$1. ei Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
= ee pale: & Pac. — wee dt = z — _= = Toronto Elevators 5%% pf..... 65c .. Mar. 7 Feb. 25 
ee . an. 31 
COFS. BE Greenfield Gas 14.6% pe.:...75¢ Q Feb. 1 Jen 15 | Ueited Alrereft 59% pf.....$1.35 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
31, fy Hamilton Cotton ..........- B%e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 8 | Un at, eee * °° Re - 
r di, Hamilton Watch Mar. 15 Mer..1 United States Graphite... a -- Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
$84.0 Se eA 31 @ Mar 13 Mar, | U;,8- Pive & Foundry....... foe @ June 20 May 31 
| Hammond "5 ¢ Feb. 15 Feb. L | pp DO sercnseresesseeeserecese Ic une May 31 
12.60. anne (Mk ene = eS ae eR Ore waste Oald.,.....3... Soe Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ........++ 1.25 @ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 we - "athe ae : + Game 
Homestead Fire Ins. (Balt.). 2. ale: ok teen 8 nited orem PMivtcesdecess’ $1 .. Mar. 9 Feb. 8 
ipts Me Honolulu Oi ..............+- B8e 1. Mar.15 Bed. 25 | 7 D0 7% Dla. .-eeeecees. a8 24: 
elp Hooker Electrochemical 40c eb. 26 Feb. 1 Universal Insurance .......... 25¢c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
fac Do $4.95 phe ness sees. 31.00% “Q Mar. 28 Mar, 2 | Universal Laboratories 
Hudsén ay Mining. . ...50e Q Mar. 11 Feb. 8 $2. Be Wo Weld bowed cc onde 62%e Q Mar. 11 Mar 1 
Humble Oil & Ref.. '"87%c Q Mar.11 Feb. 9 | Universal ‘Products .......... 40c .. Mar.14 Mar. 1 
Illinois Power 5% pf. ...62%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 7 We, COE. ca acwicesccasce 50e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Imperial Tobacco (Can.)...... 10c .. Mar. 30. Feb. 12 Vulean Detinning .......... $1.50 Q Mar. 20 Mar. 9 
Do ccascedrapaed Souvures ok5 l5e Y Mar. 30 Feb. 12 (EEL A? gear $1.75 Q Apr. 20 Aor. 10 
TOCK: Ingersoll-Rand. ...--.....- 2: $1.50 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 4 Warren Petroleum ............ 20¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
International Util. ......... 87%c .. Mar. 1° Feb. 15 Warren (8S, D.) & Co......... 50ec .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
1945 Me J8eer Machine ............ 37%c .. Feb. 21 Feb. 11 WO ORG BE io opcdidieseccs 96c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
ay Johnson & Johnson........... 10¢c S Mar. 15 Feb. 28 Washington Ry. & Blec........ $9 .. Feb. 28 Feb. 15 
$1.60 es & Laughlin ee ee 50c .. Apr. 5 Mar. 4 Mest oe Engineering ........ 19¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
‘De MH mt. a) 1? $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 4 | DO  céscccccccccccccccceeess E Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
ssh OO ests $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 4 Woodall “Industries 5% pf..31%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
4 Kin, ety Br, & Lt. $6 1st NE, scvepacescececees Q Mar. 30 Feb. 28 
Sh bite REED oo. 6 <x a .50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 York Knitting anette eeees S Feb. 15 Feb 
entd # AR & Trecker.......... 7c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 2 Do 7 ee A ae -.$3.50 S Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
sats. 10 pucks oi 1% jr. pf....87%c Q Mar. 2 Feb. 1 Do 7% 2nd» seeeee-$3.50 S Feb. 15 Feb 
nts 10 Kinney (G. R.) $5 pr. pf...$1.25 Q Feb. 25 Feb. 8 | Youngstown Sheet ‘& Tube... 50c Mar. 15 Feb. 23 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
———————lEEEE——EEE——————————— 


THIS MARKETING EXECUTIVE CAN 
market volume output quality repeat products 
profitably. Has delivered $1,000,000. les in- 
creases unsettled years. Marketed new products 
by carload food, drug, confectionery, hardware, 
electrical national channels. Protestant, college, 
finest references. He can do two-fisted market- 
ing job with aggressive financially strong manu 
facturer. Want more facts? Box ond c/o 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N  -& 


TECHNICAL ADVISOR 
Marine Insurance — Shipping 
Naval Officer, author of navigation subjects and 
instructor of navigation at Annapolis, rare navi- 
gation experiences throughout the world. Hydro- 
graphic Office research work. Meteorological 
experience. Knowledge International Law. 
Available soon as technical advisor to Maritime 
ia ae Underwriters or Shipping Firms. Box 
No. ~$ Of - Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 





Ai 





1 MAN OF ACTION oie 


will go any place, de anything wiring one = 
who can make important decisions, ider re- = 
sponsibility. Full Colonel infantry, veteran five 

campaigns; age 37; seeks very active spot; 
West Point graduate; speaks French, Spanish, 
Italian; previous business experience: not in- 
tei routine static pesition. Salary $12,000 


oy 





224) HUUUDONUUUAAENOULAEU ALAA 


start. Box No. 310, ¢/o FINANCIAL WORLD, = 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6. 2 
STII 





Manufacturing Executive 

desires connection that requires a man with ex 
tensive background in many crafts; large and 
small machine shop trades, rubber, electroplating. 
wood, including impregnation and pressure color- 
ing pigments, paints and lacquers, paperboard, 
box making ~ rinting. Taney officer in 
charge of one of the Navy’s largest manufactur- 
ing facilities. Has had few positions, but has 
supervised and knows many manufacturing proc- 
esses. Aged 45, graduate of large eastern col- 
lege. Anxious to take charge of plant or assist 
burdened executive. Association in suburban 
New York important. Box No. 315, c/o Finan- 
cial World, 86 Trinity Place N. Y. c. 6. 


$5,000/Annum 


and vital work with future sought by personable, 
poised, eet experienced ex-GI and Major. 
Married, 28, B.S., French speaking, will travel 
poses. Fy " Experience, training and interests 
include preparation high level reports and corre- 
spondence, public relations, technical administra- 
tion, personnel management and guidance, ex- 
port-import, lumber and building materials, 
British-French liaison, international relations. 
Interview desired. Write Box No. 312, c/e 
Financial World, 8 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 


SENIOR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


—with M.E. background—desires permanent posi- 
tion with preferably medium sized organization 
interested in sound and logical procedures. Adver- 
tiser uniquely experienced in modern scientific 
management, industrial relations, wage stabiliza- 
tion through job and rate evaluation, and expense 
controls by material and production methods, 
wage :ncentives, cost analysis, standard costs, and 
budgets. U.S. citizen, married, college gradunte; 
cooperative, creative gnd proven producer. Hi 
est ceatenaiale. Replies strictly confiden al 
Box No. c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New ag ME City 6, N. Y. 











WE FIND 
NEW PRODUCTS! 


Only outstanding inventions approved by our 
Expert Staff for profitable manufacturing appear 
in our monthly Bulletins. Annual subscription $75 
With your check or P.O. send a description 
of your facilities and product requirements. 
CAPITAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Engineers 
80 Wall Street, New Yor 








FOX OR MINK FARM 
Located in Eastern Penna. 13 Acres, part 
woodland. New buildings, air conditioned for 
the purpose, fully equipped. Beautiful resi- 
dence. $32,500. Photos and full description 


on request. C. T. SHIMER 
820 Walnut St., Allentown, Pa. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPAS 








Magma Copper Company 





Philadelphia Electric Company 





Data revised to January 30, 1946 (MMX) 





& Price 


Incerporated: 1910, Maine. gam: 14} 50 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Mine j 40 
office: Su 


rior, Arizona. Annual meeting: } 30 
Second onday in May at Augusta,} 20 


Maine. Number of stockholders: about] 10 

4,000. 0 $4 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... $3 
Capital stock ($1¢ par)... bnoa PaGn 408, oon as 








1938 "39 ‘40 *41 


“42 "43 ‘44 1945 





& Price 


Data revised to January 30, 1946 (PHC) 


Incorporated: 1929, Pennsylvania. Office: 

1000. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— meeting: Second Wednesday in 
Apri 





—e Long term 








OO 560 pecan sdua tebe cee $182,174,333 
*Preferred stock, 4.4% $1 

($100 par) .....eeeeseee 274,720 shs 50¢ 
Preference $1 common stock 

(RO: DAP) © xc cows ciate ous 2,868,943 shs 1937 ‘38 ‘39 "40 ‘“4i “42 ‘43 1844 
Common stock (no par)...... 8,160,287 shs 








Business: One of the smaller copper producers, operating on 
relatively rich ores in Arizona; exact figures are not available 
but reserves are believed sufficient for at least eight years of 
operations. Newmont Mining owns approximately 10.71% of 
capital stock. 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1944, $6.0 million; ratio, 25.9-to-1; cash, -$1.8 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts., $3 million; marketable securities, (cost) $69,746. 
Book value of capital stock $19.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments every year since 
1915 except 1920-24. 

Outlook: Operating costs have been increasing in recent 
years, and further narrowing of profit margin seems in pros- 
pect. Possibilities of the new San Manuel property (low- 
grade ore) have yet to be determined. 

Comment: The stock occupies an average position in its 
group; carries the speculatve risks attached to an extractive 
enterprise. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

or ee 0.77 $0.81 $0.33 $1.66 $3.57 $2.75 63 — 4 
eee 0.55 0.15 0.21 0.78 1.60 1.50 40%4—18 
ae 0.60 . 0.96 0.81 1.03 8.40 2.75 40 —25% 
a eR SS 6.84 0.92 0.09 0.93 2.78 2.50 « 38 —21 
See 0.95 1.01 0.78 0.92 8.66 2.50 31 —19 
9943... 040.0 0.65 0.58 D0.12 0.35 1.46 2.00 27%—19 
eee 0.51 0.38 0.29 0.59 1,77 1, 24%—15 
_ || tea 0.45 0.24 D0.28 D0.09 0.32 1.00 2256—14% 
(| eae 0.39 0.56 0.02 ee ae 0.50 265—17 


*Earnings are given before depletion. 





National Enameling & Stamping Co. 





Data revised to January 30, 1946 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a con: | °° 
solidation of a number of companies en- | 40 
gaged in the production of kitchen ware, | 30 
Office: 270 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, 20 


& Price Range (EGK) 





PRICE RANGE 


png gee —— meeting: Second Tues 10 CARNES PER 

day in April. Number of stockholders 0 $8 
(December 81, 1944): 1,088. $4 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 0 
Capital stock (no par)......... 114,775 shs as FE 


1938 "39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 











Business: The world’s largest maker of housewares, kitchen 
utensils, vitreous and japanned roasters, casseroles, etc. 
Other products include metal packages and containers, kero- 
sene cook stoves and electric cooking appliances. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $4.3 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; U. S. 
Treasury notes, $1.7 million. Book value of capital stock, $82.25. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1901-05, 1917-23, 1928-30, 
1934-37, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Over the longer term, competition from aluminum 
and stainless steel products will intensify but in the interim 
huge unsatisfied civilian demand should produce high volume 
and good profits. 

Comment: Stock classifies as a “specialty” 


situation; small 
issue makes for restricted marketability. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1937 $1.25 $1.17 $2.42 $2.00 38 —17% 
D2.64 = 04 D4.68 None 20%—1115 
D2.01 1.13 D0.88 None 183%—10%s 
0.05 1.87 1.92 0.50 15%— 7% 
1.50 3.03 4.53 2.12% 20%—11 
1.31 2.96 4. 2.12% 18 —14% 
2.84 1.34 74.18 2.62% 29%—17% 
3.86 a. a T5.7 2.87% 37 —26 
5.06 : 3.00 54%—37 





*After surtax. fIncludes postwar refund: $1.58 in 1943; $1.53 in 1944. 
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*Callable at $114.50 through December $1, 1948; on a declining scale thereafter. 


Business: Company is an operating unit deriving some 90% 
of revenues from the sale of electricity, 9% from gas and the 
remainder from steam. Territcery served includes the City and 
County of Philadelphia and adjacent territory. 

Management: Has a satisfactory record. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1944, $6.0 
million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, 12.5 million. Book value of com- 
mon, $19.66 per share. | 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Payments 
on old common, 1929 through June, 1943. Initial payments on 
$1 preference and common September 30, 1943, to date. 

Outlook: Location in consumers’ goods producing area and 
high residential load eushion cyclical or other fluctuations in 
basic industrial activity. Prospective rate reductions would not 
materially affect final results because of tax factors. Company 
has slow but pronounced growth possibilities. 

Comment: Senior issues are of high investment caliber; 
common is attractive as a source of well-protected income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


81: 1987 1938 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
yey oe hs $1.84 $1.83 si. 92 $1.88 $1.58 $1.86 $1.52 si. 50 s81. 5 
Dividends paid ....... 1:80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.50 1.25 +1.40 
Price Range: 
«acs Wealetel t B8l% 38 39% 27 B2% 22 2 20% 
appleeaghe: oe t B27% 380 29 16% B15 18% 19 21% 


tIncludes 80 cents 


bast Sa tock thereafter. 
*On the old stock Geeteh teat 1943. On new stock the tNot available. 


on the old no par common cents on the present common stock. 
B—Bid. §12 months ended September 30, 1945. 





Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 


Data revised to January 30, 1946 sgarnings & Price Range ico) 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as holding 3 | Price mance 

company for business started 1915. Office: 30 

405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 20 

Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in 10 - 
April. Number of stockholders (December 0 


31, 1945): referred, 1,418; common, 2,239. 
ae wom per Long term debt...... None 
Preferred stock $3.75 


(no par) .........+...ees++ 97,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 353,132 shs 1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 


*Callable at $104 through October 31, 1950, and decreasing scale thereafter. 


Business: One of the larger U. S. producers of electrolytic 
caustic soda and chlorine from rock salt. Principal customer 
is Union Carbide & Carbon Co.; balance of output goes to 
textile, soap, oil and other industries. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Septen- 
ber 30, 1945, $8.7 million; ratio, 10.8-to-1; cash, $1.3 million, 
U. S. Gov’ts., $4.6 million. Book value of common $22.60. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Distribu- 
tions each year on common since 20-for-1 split in 1928. 

Outlook: Competition in chlorine and caustic soda will prob- 
ably increase, but should be largely offset by growth of other 
or npg such as organic solvents, phosphates and magnesium 
oxide. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of high investment quality; 
common stock is a good income issue. 


























"42 "43 "44-1945 














EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31. June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 81 Total Dividends Price Rang 
$0.44 $0.35 $0.48 $0.30 *$1.46 $1.00 —1 
0.30 0.32 0.40 0. 1.52 . 1.00 3 —10 
0.51 0.60 0.80 1.00 2.91 1.85 39%—15 
0.85 0.87 0.50 0.74 2.96 1.85 38%—27 
0.86 0.55 0.65 0.87 2.93 1.85 36%—27 
0.63 0.24 0.67 0.95 2.49 1,40 314%—23 
0.58 0.67 0.40 1.00 2.60 140 - — 
0.59 0.56 0.37 0.3 1.91 1.40 32 — 
0.56 0.62 0.49 ‘sy Kies 1.40 43 —27 





*After surtax; quarterly earnings before tax. 
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General Cable Corporation 





Data revised to January 30, 1946 


incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Offices 
114 Smith St., Perth Amboy, N. J., an 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y¥ 
: Second Wednesday i: 
. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber, 1944): Preferred, 2,424; class A 
1,508; common, 3,231. 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... one 
“Preferred stock 7% cum..... 150,000 shs 
fiClass “‘A’’ stock (no par)...306,689 shs 
tCommon stock (no par)...... 671,858 shs 


*$100 par, callable $110. 
exceptin 


Earnings & Price Range (GK) 
25 








° 
$3 
$6 


1938 ‘39 “40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 “44 1945 











§Preferred over commun as to assets and $4 dividends, 
$8; convertible into 







non-cumulative g earnings available therefor exceed 
? common, tAmerican Smelting & Refining holds 19.2% preferred, 48.6% of ‘‘A” 
and 38.7% of common. 





Business:. Manufactures substantially all kinds of copper 
wire and cable, brass and bronze wire, copper rod and alu- 
minum wire. Principal customers are public utility companies, 
automotive and building industries. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1944, $17.3 million; ratio 2.1-to-1; cash $11.9 million. Book 
value, class “A,” $21.41 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1928-31, 
1936-37, 1940 to date; arrears (Feb. 1, 1946), $52.50, per share. 
Last payment on “A,” 1930. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Operations are keenly sensitive to variations in 
industrial activities and especially to public utility mainte- 
nance and capital outlays. Intermediate term outlook is for 
comparatively large volume of business. 

Comment: Preferred arrears likely to be settled through 
recapitalization; “A” stock is highly speculative and common 
equities remote. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: .. .. .... 


























u. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Ran 
as? deen $0.47 $0.80 $0.53 D$3.97 *D$2.21 32%— 6% 
WO. cbeces D1.21 D1.55 D1.60 D0.94 D5.30 19%— 5% 
BOB: cscuue D1.28 DO.92 D0.62 0.48 D2.34 18 —9 
1940....06. 23 0.29 D0.16 0.28 0.64 11%— 4% 
aS 0.65 0.71 0.30 4 2.47 6%— 2 

ee 56 D0.22 D0.21 $0.76 3%— 2 
» on cgee c 0.01 D0.00: 3 
~sbeaete 6 0.06 0.01 C 
WS. .ccce 0.16 0.20 D0.53 oes ows 











*Including surtax of 9 cents in 1936 and 4 cents in 1937. §Includes $1.12 post- 
war refund in 1942; 8) cents in 1943; $1.39 in 1944. 











Zenith Radio Corporation 














so namnings & Price Range (ZE) 








Data revised to January 30, 1946 40 
incorporated: 1923, Illinois. Office: 6001 | 30 
































Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Annual j 20 ee 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in June. Num- 10 doa 

ber of stockholders May 1, 1940: 5,000. 0 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 

Capital stock (mo par)........ 492,464 shs 











ofNer 














Business: The third largest U. S. manufacturer of radio 
receiving sets. Also makes radio tubes, a home annunciator, 
hearing aids, and storage batteries for farm lighting. Operates 
a broadcasting station (and has a television transmitter) in 
Chicago. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 1945, 
$1.2 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $6.1 million. Book value of stock, $20.47. 
oe Record: Payments in 1925-26; 1928-29; 1937; 1939 
0 date. 

Outlook: Sound trade position and aggressive merchandising 
Policies suggest that company should fully share in satisfac- 
tion of large accumulated demand, as well as in electronics 
markets over the longer term. 

Comment: Industry characteristics necessitate a speculative 
rating, but the stock is one of the better equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s ——Calendar Years—— 


















Qu. . 

m@ded: July 31 Oct. 31 ended: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1937.... $2.98 $1.50 1938.... $0.98 D$1.47 $1.42 one 25%— 9 
1988.... 0. L.06 1939.... 0.78 2 218 $1.00 224%—19 
1939.... 0.06 71 1940.... 0.45 0. 1.50 1.00 17%— 8% 
1940.... 132 1.68 1941.... 0.62 D046 2.51 1.00 15%— 8 
1941 . 0.62 1,72 1942 0.91 0.07 3.32 1.00 20 — 8% 
1942.... 0.62 L52 1943 0.64 0.28 3.06 1.00 387%—19% 
=. soe LOT 9.07 1944 0.73 0.06 3.43 1.00 Hirai 
44. +2. 2.17 0.75 1945 0.33 O12 3.87 1.00 444%4—34 
945. 2.02 D183 1946 oe ¥e ada ees Nneeeial es 


FEBRU 








The New Jersey Zinc Company 





ones & Price Range (NJZ) 


Data revised to January 30, 1946 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1880, New Jersey. Business 
originally established 1848.' Office: 35 
Main Street, Franklin, N. J. Executive 
office: 160 Front Street, New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Thursday pre- 
ceding last Wednesday in February. Num- 
ber of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
Capital stock ($25 par)......1,960,000 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 











1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 1945 





Business: One of the largest zinc producers in the U. S. 
Also operates copper-silver property in Colorado. Zinc oxide 
normally contributes about half of sales. Principal zinc mines 
are in New Jersey, others in Virginia, Missouri and seven other 
states. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Company does not issue a balance sheet. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in every year 
since 1882. 

Outlook: Trade leadership, diversity of markets, high grade 
ores and low production costs, together with company’s 
patented vertical-retort process for producing premium metals, 
indicate continuance of above-average performance. 

Comment: Although incomplete statements preclude thor- 
ough analysis of stock’s position, exceptional earnings and 
dividend record suggest a semi-investment rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s Price-Range 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends N. Y. Curb 
B9ST . cscace 1,10 1.11 1.11 $0.69 $4.01 $4.50 94%—53 
a 0.33 0.37 0.41 0.53 1.64 2.00 72%—45% 
TOG ices. 0.55 0.49 0.74 0.92 2.70 2.50 7% —46% 
; CR 0.90 0.79 0.91 1.59 *3.89 3.50 69%—49 
a 1.43 1.38 1.28 1.80 4.89 4.00 70%—61% 
WOOO vcaee 1.17 1.10 1.01 0.40 3.68 3.25 %y—50 
Rb « eweds 0.77 0.76 0.77 1,21 3.51 3.00 68%—53 
| ee 0.69 0.69 0.66 0.66 2.70 3.00 66%—54 
SOG oes cue 0.69 0.67 0.55 CF ae 3.00 15%—63 





“After special charge of 30 cents. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. 
Earnings & Price- Range (NKP) 
75 











Data revised to January 30, 1946 


Incorporated: 1923, under the Jaws of 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Illinois as a consolidation. Office: Sane 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: First 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockhoid- 
ers (December 31, 1945): Preferred, 3,929; 
common, 920. 
Capitalization: Long term 

GUE dha che ckcdecdetksees $$115,360,222 
*Preferred stock. 6% cum. 

series “A” ($100 par)......360,577 shs 
tCommon stock ($100 par)...:337,467 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share and accrued dividends. 
Cc. & O. Ry. as of December 31, 1945. 

Business: Main lines of this railroad (commonly referred 
to as the “Nickel Plate”) extend from Buffalo to Chicago. Also 
serves Toledo, Cleveland, Peoria. St. Louis and other centers. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, controlled with Grand Trunk 
Western, provides connections with Detroit. Mileage, 1,687. 

Management: Interlocking C. & O. directorships terminated 
1943, but road is regarded as a member of C. & O. group. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1944, $1.9 million; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $19.7 
million. Book value of common stock, $204.23 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments resumed January, 
1946; arrears $84 a share, January 2, 1946. Nothing paid on 
common since 1931. ‘ 

Outlook: Despite tonnage contraction during reconversion 
period, revenues should be maintained well above prewar 
levels. Net results also should reflect strengthened financial 
position. Projected merger with Wheeling & Lake Erie would 
further improve company’s position. 





EARNED PER SHARE 








1938 "39 ‘40 “41 “42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 





tApproximately’ 57% held by 


Comment: Preferred still retains a speculative flavor. The 

common also must be rated as speculative. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

Year ended Dec. 31:1937 1938 19389 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 
Earned per share $1.46 $9.55 $3.58 $4.29 $31.18 $19.34 $20.82 $15.00 $15.29 

Price Range: 

is. ee 72 23 25% 21% 18% 17% 26% 35% 75% 

tangs 14 7 10% 8% 10% 11% 1 19% 32 











« REAL ESTATE > 


CALIFORNIA 








Charming Estate, 10 rooms, 5%-acres, 
near Santa Barbara, $50,000. 
Also 50-unit apartment San Francisco. N. Y. 
owner will sell or exchange either property. 
C. B. Anderson, 21% Arcade Bldg.. Beverly Hills. 





Financial Summary 





FLORIDA 





FOR SALE 


LARGE BEARING CITRUS GROVE NOW 
IN HEAVY PRODUCTION 


Fifteen Varieties Orange, Grape Fruit and 
Other Citrus 


Fertile Soil, Warm Location, Near Coast 
Grove not yet mature but netied $25,000 in 1945 


PRICE $175,000 
CHARLTON & ASSOCIATES 


Valuation Engineers and Realty Appraisers 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





One of the best paying Turkey Farms in South, 
20 mi. from Orlando. White Holland Hatching 
Eggs a specialty. Ry. Exp. C.O.D. receipts avail- 
able showing over $10,000 eggs shipped °45 aver- 
aging $30 per 100, beside turkeys marketed. 
Entire °46 egg production (approx. $16,000) now 
booked, many orders refused. Owner retiring, 
but Foreman willing to remain. Will sell respon- 
sible party and remain, rendering all possible 
assistance operating incubators, etc., till July Ist. 
Price $20,000, half cash, includes 230 acre farm, 
Foreman’s House (furnished), Farm Bldgs., Tools, 
Equipment, etc., Poultry, Livestock, optional, 
extra. 


ADDRESS OWNER, BOX 895, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Note: If purchaser wishes to operate farm as 
paying hobby, owner’s beautiful colonial residence 
overlooking lake (1000 ft. frontage) optional. 
Four bedrooms, 2 baths, shower, lavatory, furnace 
heat. Very reasonably priced, furnished or un- 
furnished. 





CITRUS GROVE ON LAKE 


with modern Colonial home, beautifully and com- 
pletely furnished. Oriental rugs, Hammond or- 
gan, magnificent collection of Dresden, oil paint- 
ings, antiques. Tiled baths, complete electric 
kitchen with deep freeze unit. Three car ga- 
rage, servants’ house. Splendid income from full 
bearing grove. Widow selling out. Priced at 
$100,000.00. Contact owner for details. 
Box 782, Eustis, Florida. 





LOTS, homes, apartments and business proper- 
ties for sale; hotels $75,000 to $150,000 with one- 
half down: tourist camps 20% on investment 
$100,000. Wire, write or call us. 

A. E. RAIDLE, REALTOR 
Lake Worth, Fila. Phone’ 2. Box 311. 





MARYLAND 


Southern Maryland plantation of 400 acres, 
fronting on 2 main highways; with complement 
outbuildings and long historic brick colonial resi- 
dence; completely restored and modernized; 18 
miles from Washington, D. C.; 12 miles from 
Annapolis; 26 miles from Baltimore. Price 
$68,000; less acreage with price reduction of $100 
per acre. Box No. 313, c/o Financial World. 


NEW JERSEY 











Monmouth County: 121 acres rolling land, 2 
brooks, beautiful view, lots of outbuildings with 
room for 20 cows; alfalfa and clover hay; 
formal end vegetable gardens. House 12 rooms, 
3 baths, also.2 maids’ rooms and bath, fireplace, 
steam hea: insulated; laundry, playroom and 
storage in basement; 2 car garage with 3 room 
apartment; chicken house. Has room for land- 
ing field; also will divide. Secluded with easy 
commuting. $45,000.00. Walker & Tindall, 
Realtors, 7 Mechanic St.,* Red Bank, N. 
Tel. 2776. (Open Sats.). 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. St. Clare Hotel, 114 
S. Pennsylvania ‘Ave., fully furnished, including 
linens, blankets, silverware and kitchen equip- 
ment, ready for immediate operation ; on a lot 
127x150; 80 rooms, running water in each. All 
floors richly and colorfully carpeted; oil heat. 
This is a most unusual opportunity for a hotel 
buyer. $130,000. Altman, 7507 Ventnor Ave., 
Margate, N. J 
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Adjusted for . 
240 | Seasonal Variation - 240 - 
1935-39 100 
220 \ 220- 
200 J \ 200 
- Wi INDEX OF |\U a4 
160 INDUSTRIAL 160 
140 PRODUCTION 140 
os Fed. Reserve Board 120 
Poet to RS Hes 1946 za 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945:) F M AM Jj _ J 
; ry. eneesannv amare Y= 
Trade Indicators OER oa page Fey idee Ry 
Electrical Output (K.W.H.).....0........ 14,040 y4,145 4,163 4,577 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)......... 5.7 4.9 76.5 887 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)....... 709,130 749,745 772,558 758,870 
Jan. 23 Jan. 16 Jan. 9 Jan. 4 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.). $15,221 $15,224 $15,310 $12,187 
{Total Commercial Loans..... Se re tre 7,275 7,296 7,242 6,387 
WTotal Brokers’ Loans.....6.6:i0.0.......%% 2,368 2,351 2,399 1,894 
{Money in Circulation..................... 27,977 28119 28,297 25,175 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)......... 1,850 1,807 1,816 1,476 
§ As of beginning of following week. {000,000 omitted. r—Preliminary. y—Revised. 
N.Y.5.E. Market Statistics 
January 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 23 24 25 2B 2 
OO Tetbapteiile. ae... . cc gs 198.84 200.04 199.50 199.85 204.62 205.35 
pe TRO > caer + 5 ss Hh: 66.97 66.46 66.30 66.41 67.83 67.89 
De es eee 40.45 40.79 40.80 40.99 41.57 41.29 
Be ea ee Oe ieee 73.30 75.49 75.32 75.48 77.14 77.235 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)........ 2,040 2,210 1,760 920 3,480 2,910 
ee ae baa y 996 1,002 982 810 1,039 1,049 
Number of Advances............. 727 553 321 376 839 499 
Number of Declines.............. 141 275 482 238 103 381 
Number Unchanged .............. 
New Highs for 1945............. 95 144 88 81 263 223 
New Lows for 1945............... 2 3 2 1 1 3 
Bond Trading: ; 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 109.05 109.11 109.14 109.13 109.16 109.15 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $6,470 $7,420 $5,820 $3,430 $8,400 $7,890 
*Average Bond Yields: — 1946— 1945 —-————_ 
Jan. 23 Jan. 16 Jan. 9 High Low 
Rebeca... 2.607% 2.609% 2.624% 2.728% 2.639% 
ST ene en 3.038 3.042 3.048 3.104 3.028 
ree eee 3.109 3.114 3.126 3.233 3.134 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50: Industrials ........... 3.54 3.46 3.53 4.63 3.64 
2D AMTORS .n.0-553... 00. 4.90 4.83 5.01 6.02 4.66 
D> CIS. kc i4 i... <ardoe 2.95 3.05 4.53 3.06 
ee ern eee 3.56 3.50 3.58 4.69 3.69 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended 


Shares 
Traded 


444 400 
272,200 
250,700 
247,000 
201,500 
193,900 


Commonwealth & Southern.................65. 
OS Be Pear ate 
Alleghany Corporation ..............-+00.4.- 
Columbia Gas & Electric................ of 
Gartise- WGA og oon ono a SUE a AEE: 
Aviation Corporation ...i 2.5.0 tie so 2 a, 
General Public Utilities (5: .6c00s6 coats tani 


Caeieie Gt Tae so. os So oS . 


Packard ‘Motor: Get. i255 elds ie eb e 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ...................000: 
Equitable Office Building..................... 
Coteet’ @ Tie ks AS es Se 


181,700 


166,200 
150,200 
143,900 
133,000 


January 29, 1946 





r -Closing———_, 
Jan. 22 Jan. 29 
3 44% 
5% 7% 

6% 8 
125% 13% 

834 | ger 
11% 13% 
20% 21 

83% 9 
10% 12% 
18% 21 

3% 5% 
10% 12% 


Net 
Change 
+ % 
+1% 
+1¥% 
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Personalized ‘nvestment 
Guidance Provided 


Our personalized investment super- 
vision can help you as it is helping many 
others. By subscribing to our service, 
you will bring to bear on your problem 
the experience and knowledge of an or- 
ganization devoting its full time to the 
ajalysis and determination of security 
values. 













Take the first step toward better invest- 
nent results by sending us a list of your 


i hldings and letting us explain in greater 
4 d tail how our Personal Supervisory Service 


will help you. The fee is surprisingly 
n oderate. 


C. :. OBRIEN. INC. 





Your Investment Success 
Tomorrow 
Requires Careful PLANNING Today 





How You Can Obtain 
Better Results 


There is no easy path to in- 
vestment success. Conditions 
are constantly changing and 
only the investor who is alert to 


‘make the necessary revisions in 


his investment program to con- 
form with new developments 
can hope to avoid serious loss 
of capital and diminution of in- 
come. That many investors have 
found a happy solution to this 
problem by turning the task over 
to us is attested by our high rate 
of renewals, which have aver- 
aged better than 80 per cent in 
the last few years. 


It should be obvivus that unless our clients found the service exactly what they require 
they would not renew their contracts year after year. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C) Income | 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this 


eoeeere 


C) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” : 


C7 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original puxchar- 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your s+ 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the .cost 

be for supervision. My objectives are 


CO Capital Enhancement oO 






































You can take 


General MacArthur’s 


wold for té / 


“The Red Cross has done a 100 per cent 
job in this theatre. Mathematical limi- 
tations alone prevent my saying the Red 
Cross services here have been more than 
100 per cent.” 


—General Douglas MacArthur 


O SPEAKS a distinguished eye-witness of your 
Red Cross in action. General MacArthur saw 
the Red Cross at your fighting man’s side, all 
through the gruelling months of the Pacific cam- 
paign. He saw Red Cross men under fire on D-Day 
beachheads—sweat it out in foxholes—follow the 
men with candy, cigarettes and other comforts right 
up to the firing line. 


He knows that wherever your fighting man went, 
your Red Cross went, too—that wherever, whenever 
he needed respite and recreation, help with a per- 
sonal problem, or just someone to talk to, the Red 
Cross was there. . 


He also knows, as you do, that your Red Cross 
cannot yet say, “Mission accomplished.” It still has 
an enormous task to do. With your help, it will 
carry this task to a successful completion. 


The War is over... 
but another battle has begun 


Your Red Cross must now fight on three new bat- 
tlefronts. The thousands of our men still in vet- 


YOUR Rec Cross MUST CARRY ON... {4 VE. 


erans’ hospitals and in faraway lands overseas 
need its comfort and cheer now, as they did when 
the bombs were bursting. And as our servicemen 
return to civilian life, your Red Cross must lend 
them a helping hand. 


And when disaster strikes here at home—fire, 
flood, tornado—your Red Cross must be ready with 
aid forthe victims. Its war against human misery is 
never wholiy won. 

But remember—it is your Red Cross. It depends 
on you for its very existence. So give from yout 
heart. Give generously. Give today! 
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